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COMMENT 


N the spring issue we stated that we were going to discuss 

during the year in some detail what we have termed the 

Orthodox Mission, that is the position of the Orthodox 

Church in the world to-day, and especially in relation to 
the West. In addition to our opening article there has been 
an: account by Fr Dejaifve, s.j., of his visit to the Orthodox 
Church in Greece on the grounds that ‘to understand 
Orthodoxy one must go and watch it at home’. There has 
also been a description of the Orthodox Church in Finland 
and of a line of approach made on the part of a Catholic priest 
of the Byzantine rite. 

In this issue there is an assessment of one of the most 
important books of N. Berdyaev in which Mr Trinick shows 
how much this Russian Existentialist owes to St Gregory 
of Nyssa. Also, there is a review of Professor Hodges’ 
study Anglicanism and Orthodoxy so we have carried out our 
programme at any rate in part. 

We had intended also to speak on the Anglican position 
but this we think will be best dealt with later. 

Such material as Dr Mascall’s The Convocations and South 
India and its repercussions ; Fr A. A. Stephenson’s article’ in 
the December Month; the article of Fr Louis Bouyer in 
Istina, ‘L’ Union des Eglises du sud de P’Inde’ and the translation 
of its final and most important section in Theology (this 
January); as well as the meeting of Convocations in May 
need very careful consideration. 

Some of the articles in this issue we hope will prepare the 
ground for such consideration. 

Tue Eprror: 
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NICOLAS BERDYAEV AND HUMAN 
CREATIVITY 


MONG all the works of his earlier period, there is 
perhaps no one to which Berdyaev more frequently 
refers the reader, in his later books, than The 
Meaning of Creativeness (or The Meaning of the Creative 
Act), first published in Russia in 1914. It would seem, therefore, 
but the more surprising, on this account alone, that the work 
should have become only now for the first time available to 
‘English readers ;1 and that, where later works have appeared 
in as many as fourteen different languages, this should have 
had but one previous edition in all Western Europe. The 
translator’s note to the present edition, however, explains 
the reason to have been in Berdyaev’s own unwillingness to 
sanction a second printing in Russian until he had revised the 
book ; and that, moreover, certain revisions were in fact made 
on the occasion of the German edition, published in 1926. 
‘Berdyaev’s brief note to this latter makes clear the real ground 
of his objection to an unrevised reprinting : it is the occurrence, 
in the meantime, of the Russian revolution. With characteristic 
honesty he says, ‘I gave warning that the old world was going 
to pieces. But now the definiteness of my book appears to me 
as too optimistic.’ My faith in the imminent dawn of a creative 
religious epoch was too great . . . To-day I am inclined to 
greater pessimism . . . I still believe that God calls men to 
creative activity and to a creative answer to his love . . . But 
the crisis through which humanity is passing . . . to-day seems 
to me more tragic, and offers‘no hope for the possibility of an 
immediate move into religious creativity’ (p. 9). Nevertheless, 
in: spite of its author’s own objections, the character of the 
book is such that this new appearance of it (considered as an 
«interim measure towards a more definitive edition) must be 
regarded as long overdue. It is, in fact, one of the most 
indispensable of all his works, ‘fully justifying the present 
publisher’s designation of it as ‘seminal’. 
‘The book was written in one single movement’, says 
'Berdyaev (loc. cit.), and it issmo exaggeration to describe its 
dnglaned as comparablewith that of an explosion, for the 
impact of the work is tremendous. From no other of his books 
does the habitual tone of challenge emanate with such ringing 
force as from this. He speaks of the book’s ‘definiteness’ ; 


1 The Meaning of the Creative Act by Nicolas Berdyaev. Translated by 
Donald A. Lowrie. London (Victor Gollancz, 1955). Pp. 344. 18s. 
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and one is not indeed aware of any among its successors 
which come so sharply and diametrically into collision, 
throughout its entire length and development, with what 
may be termed ‘the Western mind’. This may well be for the 
reason that the work is actually the spiritual and intellectual 

recipitate, or crystallization, so to speak, of its author’s 

ussian (or pre-exilic) period. As such it is seen to be the 
expression of a mind nurtured and moulded almost wholly 
within the ambience, religious and philosophic, of Eastern 
Christendom : in a certain sense uncontaminated as yet—or at 
least unmodified—by the modes and values of Western 
European thought.? In the later works, written during the years 
of his exile, the expression approximates much more towards 
that of the West: Western points of view and modes of 
approach are apprehended: the questions themselves are 
posed much more as from the Western angle and against the 
Western background. The catalytic quality of the thought is 
unimpaired, but there is much less of radical opposition 
between the two factors in the solution. 

In The Meaning of the Creative Act, however, the opposition 
is indeed radical and profound : there is nowhere any attempt 
to soften, or to modify in a sense more acceptable to Western 
susceptibilities, the asperities and harshnesses attendant upon 
certain of the more inevitable implications, upon the 
confrontation with certain inescapable alternatives : no such 
attempt, because there seems no consciousness of them. The 
religious and ethical standards of the book, the entire scale of 
its moral values are wholly and entirely those of Eastern 
Christianity, and its root thesis is established upon the 
indispensable foundation of the East Christian conception of 
human nature, for which man is essentially compounded of 
intellect and spirit, but has suffered, through sin, the super- 
addition of the physical animality. The ‘definiteness’, the 
‘single movement’ of the book are but other names for its 
complete adherence to this basic postulate, and it is necessary, 
above all for Catholics, to bear this constantly in mind, in 
order either to read the book without undue objection and 


* But his own late estimate must be noted : cp. Dream and Reality. He 
describes it as ‘written at a time of well-nigh intoxicating ecstasy... 
It is an impulsive, unpremeditated and unfinished work . . . but it contains 

. all my dominant and formative ideas and insights. My misfortune is 
that, owing partly to the distraction . . . (of) other themes and problems, 
and... to my unsystematic manner of thinking, I was never able to work 
out {its) principal thesis’ (op. cit., pp. 210-11). Elsewhere, he finds his 
treatment of the idea of Freedom in this book ‘unsatisfactory because I 
was still beset by the associations of Idealist ontology and used (its) 
characteristic terminology’ (op. cit., p. 212). 


B 
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more or less suppressed irritation, or—being warned in 
advance—to leave it severely alone. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the whole ethos of this book is in flat and 
uncompromising contradiction with a philosophy and an 
ethos based upon the Aristotelian presuppositions in regard 
of human nature. 

One of the things which emerges most clearly of all in the 
course of reading is the depth and extent of the influence upon 
Berdyaev’s thought of St ce of Nyssa : it is not too much 
to say that the book is everywhere permeated by certain of 
St Gregory’s most fundamental ideas. Thus, for example, the 
whole conception of human ‘creativity’ itself is readily seen 
to require, as an indispensable presupposition, that state of 
mind (or of spiritual development) which is designated by 
St Gregory under the term trappnoia —in fact, ‘the freedom 
of the children of God’. Creativity, as Berdyaev conceives it, 
can only begin—is alone conceivable—in the conditions of 
the soul completely Christianized—as having already accepted 
and assimilated—as having, so to speak, put behind it—the 
Redemption. Here alone, as a child breathing and moving 
freely in the air of its Father’s house, is the soul in that 
condition of perfect uprightness from which it may make 
full, frank sek: uninhibited response to God’s loving call to 
the realization of its own true nature as an image of Himself. 
It is, in fact, upon this root concept of ‘man created in the 
Image of God’ that the whole of Berdyaev’s doctrine of 
creativity is seen to be founded. Since creativity is an attribute 
of God, it must equally be postulated—indeed exacted by 
God Himself—of man also, in so far as created in God’s 
own image. And from this indispensable root all else develops 
and unfolds. 

Yet it is difficult indeed to convey any adequate sense of 
the profound vitality, as of sheer organic expansion, which 
here characterizes this process of development and unfolding. 
All takes place in a vigorous and bracing, even a wen 4 
atmosphere which makes one think at times of the preaching 
of the Baptist in the wilderness ; there is the same sense of 
recall to the fundamental realities—the same sharp and 
unsparing summons to come out of the close and crooked 
ways into the open—to make all the inward paths of will 
and motive straight. And here, again, the Gregorian back- 
ground of the thought is unmistakable : for the soul to have 
reached already—that it may continue and maintain itself 
in—the condition of tappnoia, means that it has first of all 
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arrived at that of omrd@eia. Its passions tamed and redirected 
—their energies recanalized and turned to their true ends—it 
has come to abide and possess itself in an unshakeable 
tranquillity ; and by the motive power thus at its own full 
disposal, gives back unceasingly to God that dynamic and 

lowing reflexion of Himself for which, as His own Image, 

e has created it. This is what Berdyaev wr reurtrray 
‘creativity’, or by the permanent and continuous exercise of 
‘the creative act’. And if, as he himself unhesitatingly admits, 
the doctrine of creativity cannot be shown to have any 
precise or —T authority derived from location in the 
Scriptures, if it be not seen to proceed from any Divine 
ordination or overt expression of the Divine Will, that too 
is but within the nature of the thing; for it is out of the 
freedom itself of the free creature—out of the untrammelled 
will of the being created to stand apart from—even as though 
‘over against’—Himself, that God expects the loving response 
to His own love. 

Berdyaev does not by any means identify human creativity 
with the ‘creative power’, or ‘faculty’, or habitus of the 
craftsman, or even with the troinois of the poet; above all, 
it has no necessary connexion with the creation of ‘culture’, 
specific objects of culture, or of ‘cultural values’ in general. 
It is more as the essential motive power underlying the 
manifestations of genius and sanctity alike, that creativity is 
to be understood. In many ways, indeed, it bears a strong 
recemblance to Jung’s concept of ‘psychical energy’, since— 
as will be clearly seen (and in so far as the latter may be said to 
have emerged—developed and renamed—from the Freudian 
‘libido’) it has its origin in that mysterious abyss of being 
which is the line of cleavage between the human sexes. 
As Berdyaev himself admits : ‘Sex-energy contains the source of 
creative energy . . . All true genius is erotic’ (p. 201). “The 
erotic is connected in the same inseparable way with creativity. 
Erotic energy is the eternal source of creativity. Erotic union 
is accomplished for creative upsurge ; and just as inseparably 
the erotic is connected with beauty. The erotic shock is the 
way of revealing beauty in the world’ (p. 224). (It should be 
clearly understood, however, that the ‘erotic union’, as here 
envisaged, is another thing altogether than the ‘sexual union’ 
of common parlance : it is union on an entirely different level ; 
e.g. ‘In the creative act of love the creative secret of the 
loved one is revealed’; but it is ‘in God [that] the lover 
meets the beloved ; in God [that] he sees the beloved person. 
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In the natural world lovers are separated.’ “The sexual act 
leads into the maelstrom of impersonal nature; it stands 
between the person of the lover and the loved, and hides the 
mystery of the person’, p. 214.) 

Thus, then, we are here in the very ‘reservoir’ itself of the 
power by which the human ‘creative act’ is set in motion. 
We have referred above to the element of ‘harshness’ in 
Berdyaev’s doctrine, and it is precisely here, on this particular 
level, that his application of Christian asceticism, as he 
understands the term, is seen to operate in its most radical 
and significant form. For example: ‘Chastity is through and 
through a sexual phenomenon—it is one of the directions 
taken by sexual energy. Man’s integrity, his ““whole-ness”’, is 
best maintained in chastity and hence sex-energy is not 
expressed in the fractional function of the sexual act . 
(This latter) is a loss of integral sex-energy . . . But chastity is 
not integral denial of sex . . . (it) means the concentration of 
sex-energy in man’s integral nature as a whole’ (p. 182). 
‘Virginity is not a denial, a minimizing or even the absence 
of sex ; virginity is positive sex-energy ; it is the maintenance 
of the integrity of sex, the refusal to let it be fractionalized’ 
(p. 183). And the application of the ascetic principle to the 
question of ‘genius’ is equally uncompromising; “The 
creative way of genius demands sacrifice . . . no less than that 
demanded by the way of sainthood . . . it is just as necessary 
(in the one case as in the other) to abjure . . . and overcome 
“the world” . . . But the way of creative genius demands still 
another sacrifice . . . of an assured position, of an assured 
salvation. He who has entered on the creative way... of 
genius must give up the quiet havens of life, must renounce 
the building of his own house, the safe and assured ordering 
of his personality. Only he is capable of this sacrifice, who in 
it can transcend the bounds of “the world”. The way of 
creative genius means casting off from all safe coastlines’ 
(p. 173). “There is neither contradiction nor opposition between 
creativeness and asceticism. Creativeness does not assert 
what asceticism denies. That world which asceticism denies 
is denied by creativeness as well . . . Creativeness presupposes 
an ascetic overcoming of the world—it is positive asceticism. 
Creativeness presupposes impoverishment, a diminution of 
“the world”—and this final poverty is the way to new 
creativity’ (p. 164). 

Chapters viii and ix, however, must be regarded as the real 
heart of this remarkable book. It is here, above all that the 
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approaches to the condition of amré@eia, as this is conceived 
by St Gregory of Nyssa, are mapped and charted with a 
thoroughness and detail which are perhaps without precedent. 
It would not be inaccurate to say of the 44 pages comprising 
these two chapters, that they are perhaps the most searching 
and profound of their kind to have appeared in modern times 
in Western Europe. For some years now, it has been almost 
customary to regard Solovyev, chiefly on the strength of his 
book The Meaning 7 Love as the ‘philosopher of love’ par 
excellence (it was Berdyaev himself, indeed, who first introduced 
this book to Western readers by his praise of it in many of 
his own works). Yet Solovyev’s Sask on comparison with 
these pages of Berdyaev, seems but halting and indecisive 
indeed : there is canteen in it a comparable moral power and 
integrity and grasp of first principles : nowhere a comparable 
density and lucidity of thought. While on the question of 
mere volume of writing on this particular subject, it is actually 
Berdyaev who is now seen, on the evidence of the present 
book, in addition to those previously published, to have 
outpassed his predecessor by a considerable margin. His 
own view of himself in this relation is interesting : in Dream 
and Reality he says, ‘I ought probably to be regarded as 
pre-eminently a philosopher of eros, but ethical passions (I 
speak deliberately of ethical passions and not of ethical norms) 
were stronger in me than erotic passions. I have perhaps been 
tempted most of all by the freedom and beauty of renunciation. 
I belong to the kind of people, and perhaps to that generation 
of Russians, who opposed love to the principles of family 
and domesticity, and who regarded love as alone valid and 
real. I have reflected a great deal on the relations between 
the various types of love, particularly between love-pity and 
love-eros, between love as B acer: and love as passion’ (op. cit., 
p- 69). And indeed, it is with a peculiar force and authority 
that the question of the basic human relationship is treated in 
this early work of Berdyaev’s: one cannot easily recall a 
parallel, proximate—or even remote—in time, for this firm 
and unflinching pressure of the Christian solution into the 
vety roots of the problem, and to the last and most ultimate 
of its implications. There are no half-measures here ; and, 
for that reason, no easy reading for minds accustomed to the 
more facile and simplifying solutions commonly entertained 
in the West. (There is even, perhaps, a certain ‘grimness’ in 
the attitude towards the feminine element—a sort of fierce 
and vigilant distrust which reminds one of Weininger [of 


c 
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whom, indeed, there is some mention here]. In the later works, 
however, a certain mellowing is apparent, and the tone, as to 
this particular, is much less - Having 

At a time such as the present, when—amid so many 
evidences of its desecration—there is so noticeable a multipli- 
cation of sincere attempts to find a solution for the ultimate 
problem inherent in the human love-relationship, the 
contribution brought by this book is not less than massive. 
And if it should have seemed, here, in the course of these 
remarks, that overmuch space and time is devoted to the 
consideration of this one aspect of Berdyaev’s work, it may 
be held sufficient to point out—as we have done already— 
that it is, for him (as indeed it must be for all who are aware 
of the problem), the most vitally important aspect because it 
is within the terms and measures of this relationship, and nowhere 
else, that the question must be posed—and answered—as to the 
precise nature of the implications, and obligations, attaching 
to man’s situation as a being ‘created in the image of God’. 

* * * 

It has been suggested that the present edition of this work 
of Berdyaev’s may be held to serve an interim purpose ; and 
this must be so, from the nature of its limitations. In his 
prefatory note the translator claims to have collated his own 
work with the German translation of 1926, and to have 
reproduced therein ‘what Berdyaev authorized for publication 
at that time’. Yet at no point is any indication offered, as to 
where and in what way these revisions have been effected.* 
The reading of the proofs appears to have been not a little 
careless : for example, it is necessary to the sense, on p. 16 
(penultimate line), to read ‘esoteric’ for ‘exoteric’ : on p. 180 
eleventh line of text), to read ‘but’ for ‘that’; on p. 189 
tine 17), to read ‘creature-will’ for ‘creative-will’ ; and so on. 
The translation itself has a number of mannerisms, both as 
to punctuation, and choice of terms; for example, the 


3 His slightly later book, The Meaning of History, is a somewhat similar 
case. First written in 1923, it was translated into English about ten to twelve 
years later. It was not, however, until 1948 that the French edition 
appeared ; and this included (a) a special prefatory note, in which B— 
teferred to the changes in his point of view ; (b) a number of footnotes, 
mostly prepared in 1946, introducing revisions and modifications in the 
original text, and (c) an additional study on History and Eschatology, 
written in 1942, as a second Appendix. Yet one is not aware that any 
account of these important additions and modifications has been taken 
in regard of the English edition, which continues to appear in its old and 
unmodified form. What seems to be required is an altogether more serious 
and scholarly approach to the problems of translation and production 
on the part of B—’s English publishers. 
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systematic use of the word ‘mystic’ (as a substantive in place 
of ‘mysticism’) where, in the admitted poverty of the English 
language, the French mystique, or the Balan mystik, might 
be held (in a work of this character, at all events) to have 
justified their place by a now prolonged period of usage, 
produces an irritating effect upon at least one reader. But 
the worst irritation of all is surely to be met with in the fourth 
chapter! It is to be admitted beforehand that the term 
‘gnoseology’ is a far from happy neologism : also that Berdyaev 
himself (as he cheerfully its on his own patt: cf. Dream 
and Reality, p. 220) having little care for niceties of style, 
overworks it by extremely numerous repetitions ; but one 
must still ask why it should have been felt necessary, every 
time this word appears, to spell it ‘gnosseology’! The 
cumulative effect of this barbarism repeated as many as twelve 
or thirteen times on one page is that of an altogether intolerable 
distraction, and should not have been permitted. For the rest, 
and to end on a note of praise: this book is the first of all 
Berdyaev’s works in English translation to possess a really 
adequate index. 
Joun TRINICK. 


A STUDY ON THE CHURCH’ 


N this treatise on the Church, Mgr Journet intends to 

explain the Church from the standpoint of speculative 

theology, in terms of the four causes from which she 

results. The efficient cause i.e. the apostolic hierarchy as 
constituted by the union of the sacramental and the juris- 
dictional powers ; the formal and material causes, i.e. the soul 
of the Church from which derives her unity and the body of 
the Church from which derives her catholicity ; the final 
cause of the Church, i.e. God considered as her ‘separated’ 
Common Good, and her interior order which is her 
‘immanent’ common good and from which results her sanctity. 
To these three volumes is added a fourth dealing with the 
Church as she was in the days of her preparation before Christ 
came, and with what she will be in * ia consummation, in 
purgatory and in heaven. A treatise of such a wide range must 
Jo. = take into account the relevant data of Scripture and 


1 The Church of the Word Incarnate. An essay in speculative theology 
by Charles Journet, Professor at the Major Seminary of Fribourg. Translated 
by A. H. C. Downes. Volume I: The Apostolic Hierarchy. Pp. xxxi, 570 
(Sheed and Ward, London and New York, 1955) 45s. 
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exegesis, tradition and patrology, besides the magisterial 
decisions and various practices of the Church in the course of 
the nineteen centuries of her existence, as well as the opinions 
of theologians of repute early and recent. All this has been 
done by Mgr Journet with great acumen and erudition in the 
volumes so far published of the French edition. The reviewer 
intends to give an outline of the first volume, which has 
appeared in English dress. 


I. The author begins by delineating the ‘Phases of the 
Act generative of the Church’, i.e. the successive divine 
régimes of the Church. The régime prior to these is that of 
man before the Fall. After the Fall the first régime is that of 
the same grace as that which the as yet only promised Redeemer 
would one day merit by his love and pay for by his sufferings. 
The second is the now existing régime in which is to be found 
the mediation of the Incarnation and that of the hierarchy. 
What was inaugurated by Christ, and what the apostles 
insistently called the ‘last days’, was destined to endure for 
eternity. The third régime is the future status of the Church, 
wherein all the riches that God has in store for us (and which 
in this world we possess only under veils and in a nature still 
gtavely injured by sin) will be possessed fully and openly in a 
nature glorified and transfigured (pp. 1-15). 


II. The apostolic hierarchy is considered first in the Chain 
of its apostolicity: the Father, Christ, and the Apostolic 
Body of Peter and the other apostles ; then in its finality : its 
highest end is to provoke the increase of charity. The work of 
the disciples is more wonderful in a way than that of Jesus : 
the book of the Acts is the history of the conquest of the world 
by the apostles under the action of the Holy Spirit. Great 
are the responsibilities of the hierarchy. After the words of 

esus ‘I have glorified thee on earth, I have finished the work 

hou hast given me to do’ what priest on his deathbed would 
dare to repeat them? In the second section are described 
the two powers of the hierarchy, ic. of order and of 
jurisdiction, their respective characters and their mutual 
dependence. The third section considers the Church as issue 
of the hierarchy. Here is the author’s summary sketch 
(p. 27): 1. The power of order helps to enrich the Church 
with two fundamental elements: the sacramental character 
and sacramental grace. 2. The jurisdictional or pastoral power, 
whose directives are interiorized in the hearts of Christians by 
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faith and obedience, orientates all their activity, contemplative 
and practical, to divine truth. 3. The created soul of the Church 
is now constituted in its integrity. Under its influence the 
visible Church takes form—a Church outside which is no 
salvation, but within which those already begin to be included 
who belong to it by ‘desire’, that is to say by a genuine 
movement of charity. 4. The just who are still said to be 
‘outside’ the Church, although they are not fully within, are 
on the way to be so; they are within it in virtual act. 
5. Membership by desire can be concealed under quite a 
variety of different outward attitudes. After a few pages on 
Catholic Ecumenism there is an excursus on the three ways 
of defining the word Church and the corresponding ways of 
assigning her causes (pp. 16-49). 


III. The Power of Order is the first ministerial cause of 
the Church. The Christian cultus, as instituted by Christ the 
Priest, has a double movement : the ascendent staihisinds which 
is the sacrificial offering, and the descendent mediation 
which is the instrumental causality of the Passion. Hence the 
liturgical character of the Christian Religion. The Church 
is constituted by a triple incorporation with Christ as High 
Priest (Head of the Cultus), as Sanctifier eee source of 
grace), as King (Ruler of our minds in the speculative and 
practical order, i.e. doctrine and government). As to 
incorporation of those called to it with Christ the Priest, 
something of the inalienable spiritual power which made 
Christ the Unique Priest will pass into them along with the 
sacramental power or character of Baptism, Confirmation and 
Order. Thus admitted to participation in the cultus offered 
once by the Unique Priest, but available for all ages, they are 
called to enter into the current of the ascendent mediation to 
offer to God, by him, with him and in him, all men of their 
generation; similarly into the current of the descendent 
mediation, so that by him, with him and in him, they may 

ive God to all men of their generation. This is to continue 
sd generation to generation. It is the Christian cultus 
instituted by Christ and continued in all its essentials in two 
ways: by the bloodless sacrifice of the Mass and by the 
sacraments, which implies a distinction between the sacramental 
power common to all Christians and the sacramental power 
of the hierarchy (pp. 50-98). Then follow valuable excursus 
on the three orders : diaconate, presbyterate and episcopate, 
and on the distinction of the two latter in the line not only of 
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jurisdiction but also of order ; further, on reordination, and 
on ordinations by a simple priest, etc., including some recent 
views on the sacrament of order (pp. 98-120). 


IV. The power of jurisdiction, second ministerial cause 
of the Church, derives its origin from Christ’s Kingship and 
is divided into extraordinary (or exceptional) jurisdiction and 
permanent (or regular) jurisdiction. The first is also called the 
apostolate and is proper to the apostles as founders of the 

hurch after Christ ; the second is the pontificate, which they 
too possessed but transmitted to their successors. The 
apostolate carries several privileges with it : the promulgation 
of certain sacraments, an exceptional prophetic knowledge 
of the revelation with infallible expression of it by way of 
teaching (p. 122), an extraordinary power of organization 
and government. This power common to all the apostles is 
superior in Peter, it is ‘transapostolic’. The apostles could 
found local churches and incorporate them into the Universal 
Church and organize them and give them their bishops ; but 
Peter remains the visible centre of co-ordination after Christ 
(p. 145). The apostles also had the free gift of miracles to 
confirm their doctrine. Finally, in the domain of sanctity 
they had to be efficient causes, sources : their sanctity was of 
an eminent kind.—Excursus on the three Kingships of Christ 
(pp. 121-55). 


V. The permanent jurisdictional power (or Pontificate) 
from a formal point of view is either declaratory or canonical 
(first division). The rdle of the declaratory jurisdiction is to 
determine what pronouncements are to be received on the 
immediate authority of God: it is its truest and most divine 
role and its highest manifestation. It binds, since it determines 
what is to be received on the authority of God; it looses, 
since it is competent to announce, for instance, the cessation 
of the ceremonial precepts of the old law. Its field is not only 
the defining of certain truths as revealed and as to be held by 
divine faith, but also the teaching of infallible truths, i.e. 
propositions defined infallibly yet not expressly as revealed, 
and besides those there are what are called in theology 
dogmatic facts. It has moreover some other applications, 
especially in dispensations granted from some divine 
obligations such as oath, vow, consummated non-sacramental 
marriage, non-consummated sacramental marriage (pp. 160-9). 
While the declaratory power acts as a condition manifesting a 
law that is immediately divine, the canonical power acts as the 
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basis of a law that is immediately ecclesiastical (canonical) and 
only mediately divine. The power of declaring immediately 
divine decisions authoritatively (not merely speculatively) 
needs and contains the power of ‘lawgiving’, i.e. the power 
to keep such exterior discipline as is necessary to preserve the 
Christian faith and build up the visible society of the Church 
(already visible in the power of order and the declaratory 
—— as a perfectly organized body, capable of administering 
teely and without hindrance all that is needful for her 
existence and action. The apostles themselves took disciplinary 
and prudential measures (as is clear from Acts and I and it Cor. 
cf. p. 179). In the author’s opinion the Church is an essentially 
supernatural society, having a simple likeness of analogy and 
proportion to political society, not an univocal likeness. She 
is not a natural, a human institution or organism. She was 
freely instituted by the Saviour, and yet her interior order is 
more profound and wonderful than any work of nature. 
She is the Body of Christ. She is not subject to biological 
determinism ; her inner order is spiritual, made up of Truth, 
Liberty, and Love. She results not from a natural instinct and 
human effort, but from the breath of the Holy Spirit and from 
a liberty transformed by grace. After giving the principal 
subdivisions of the canonical power according to its ends, its 
instances, its matters, and its degrees of realization, the Author 
has an Excursus on “The Accusation of Legalism made by 
the Orthodox’ (pp. 156-92). 


VI. A long chapter (pp. 193-324) deals with the relations 
between the canonical power and the political. The Church 
being a spiritual society, while the State is a temporal one, is 
above the latter and destined to sublimate, to spiritualize it. 
The human person is too noble a thing to be wholly absorbed 
by a community : one part of man moves towards God by 
way of the family, another by way of the various civil 
communities, but there is a third part or element in him that 
can move towards God only directly, that concerns no one 
but God himself. The civil community has rights over man, 
but must never become totalitarian, never a re man, in 
whom there is an irreducible greatness, mysterious and 
referable immediately to God, on which the civil community 
has no right to lay hands, it is God’s exclusive part. It is 
precisely by this part of themselves that men are called to 
enter into a higher community and are capable of God by 
gtace ; and it is on account of that same higher element that 
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private property becomes inviolable, in as much as it protects 
the mystery of the independence of the human person. The 
same men, whom the State claims, on account of their natural 
capacities, for civil life, are claimed by the Church, on account 
of their inward obediential capacity, for the life of the heavenly 
city, of the heavenly Jerusalem, for though yet pilgrims on 
earth they are ‘fellow-citizens with the Saints and domestics 
of God’ (Eph. ii, 19). The Church by nature is not territorial : 
for it extends to the whole world (p. 201 sqq.). Yet to safe- 
guard the free exercise of his sovereign spiritual jurisdiction 
the pope will have the canonical right to a civil principate 
with the dominium altum over a portion of property to be 
administered by him exclusively just as other properties by 
other (temporal) princes. Of its nature it will not tend to 
supplant the other principates any more than State property 
tends of its nature to supplant personal properties. As 
regards spiritual activities, they are distinct from natural, 
temporal activities (“Give to Cesar what is Czxsar’s and to 
God what is God’s’ always remains true) but they are often 
connected with the latter, and directly so when the temporal 
ones involve contemplative or ethical values, i.e. values of a 
philosophical or moral, social or political character. The 
spiritual influence of the Church is at hand not only to heal 
and — errors and deviations of human activities but also 
to give them tone and infuse them new sap, to sublimate 
them and give them splendour. Cultures have been illumined 
and sublimated by the Church and thus far belong to the 
Church, but the cultural work itself, on which those influences 
fall, properly speaking are exterior to the kingdom of God: 
the temporal ios not abdicated its own nature nor been 
absorbed. Church and civil society (or State) can coexist, 
without absorption, in genuine co-operation: the spiritual 
elevating the temporal, the latter allowing, nay helping the 
former, to do so, for the Church has the right, not only to 
defend her own existence, but also to extend her apostolic 
work of building up a Christian society. Yet the law of duality 
of Church and State is valid only for time. The Church is 
destined ultimately to re-absorb the world into the final 
Kingdom of Glory (pp. 201-14). 

e author distinguishes two Christian Ne om of the 
temporal régime : the consecrational régime, when Christian 
values permeate the whole political me a and the notion of 
Christianity, ie. of visible membership of the Church, enters 
into the very definition of the citizen ; the Christian secular 
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conception of the temporal régime, when Christian values 
affect the political order from without to sustain, enlighten 
and sublimate it, and the notion of Christianity (of visible 
membership of the Church) remains outside the definition of 
the citizen. One would expect the Christian secular régime 
to precede the consecrational régime, but the opposite in fact 
took place. After the edict of Cocetndition Christianity being 
officially recognized began to attract men more and more 
by its spiritual values, so much so that the latter began to 
enwrap the values of the temporal order; and although 
the Christians brought with them the distinction between the 
things of Cesar fa those of God, yet the confusion of the 
divine and the social, of the religious and the political, on 
which ancient society rested, prevented the new and unexpected 
distinction from finding full practical acceptance. The 
Emperors themselves, in the attempt of reconstructing their 
empire on the basis of the living forces of Christianity, were 
the first to consider the Christians as the only true citizens of 
the empire and so to prepare the advent of a Christendom of 
the consecrational type. Only when the temporal values, 
though still fully recognized as subordinate to the spiritual, 
came to be seen with a clear consciousness of their specific 
nature and rdle, was it possible to conceive and achieve a 
dependence of the temporal on the spiritual, which no longer 
obscured the distinction between things of God and those of 
Cesar, but rather clarified the distinction between the Kingdom 
of God and the kingdoms of the world. However, instead of 
evolving normally towards a secular Christendom, medieval 
Christendom passed through several terrible crises: wars 
of religion, the disastrous errors of theological liberalism, the 
separation between Church and State, the ideologies of 
Communism and Racism. And so secular Christendom seems 
now destined to grow in the midst of ruins. but divine 
omnipotence is able to draw good from evil even where 
the gates of hell seem for a time to prevail. Thus the errors of 
checlapicel liberalism and the separation of Church and State, 
yee now over the whole earth, seem to-day to be preparing 

e pre-Christian civilizations of the East and certain peoples 
of the Near-East to reject the confusion of the religious and 

olitical orders and to recognize the doctrine of the distinction 
Leet the spiritual and the temporal spheres. The author 
now analyses (p. 222 sqq.) the régime of consecrational 
Christendom in medieval society. He shows what Christian 
values have been integrated into this society, what the juris- 
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dictional position of the Gentiles was within and without 
Christendom, what the juridical position of the Jews, and 
what the position of the Heretics. He examines what the 
authority was of the spiritual over the temporal in this 
compenetration of Church and State ; what the power of the 
ptince, who was necessarily a member of the Church ; what 
the canonical powers of the clergy and its two ways of calling 
on the secular arm; what the extra-canonical power of the 
clergy. Then the Coercive Power (p. 262, sqq.) of the Church 
and its medieval exercise, treated Fcet theologically and then 
historically, including such items as the Inquisition, the 
Death Penalty, Torture and Cruelty, Holy War and Crusade. 


VII. The second division of the permanent jurisdiction is 
based on the degree or quality of the divine assistance 
promised by God (p. 331 sq). In its first task, which is to 
propose or define revealed truths pean or practical) as 
objects of theological faith, i.e. of our supernatural, absolute 
and final assent, the jurisdictional power must be able to do 
so in a strictly infallible and irrevocable manner and hence 
the divine assistance must be of the highest form, and although 
it does not suppress human effort, it divinely guarantees each 
final pronouncement. In its second task, which is to preserve 


revelation by taking measures to spread it adapted to people, 
time and circumstances. These prudential decisions (whether 
ypc or practical) may be either universal and engage 

e wisdom and holiness of the whole Church in which case 
they are infallible, or they may be particular decisions (such 


as legislative 2 gra in concrete cases) which on the 
whole are beneficial, but not infallibly so in each case. In 
its third task, which is to assure the temporal conditions of 
the Church, i.e. her daily existence and the exercise of her 
powers in the midst of a world of politics and culture: as 
the powers of evil will not prevail against the Church, these 
biological and empirical conditions will always infallibly be 
present for the Church as a whole, yet they may not be present in 
some particular region or regions. The divine assistance is 
infallible butspares the Churchneitherexperiment, nor hesitation, 
nor mistakes, nor persecution, but divine omnipotence knows 
how to draw mein from evil, and how to distribute graces of 
light and strength, where necessary, to sustain the faithful. 
The third division of the permanent jurisdiction is based 
on a material point of view, according as the Church’s message 
is speculative or practical (p. 338 sqq.). The author here 
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roceeds to show first which speculative truths are guaranteed 
infallibly, namely : explicitly revealed truths, dogmas defined 
as revealed implicitly, and truths defined irrevocably but not 
as revealed ; secondly, which truths are guaranteed prudentially 
either infallibly or fallibly . . . all this with many examples. 
Here follows and ‘Excursus on the Condemnation of Galileo’. 
Then he shows (p. 359 sqq.) how the Church, when proposing 
practical truths as precepts that are explicitly or implicitly 
revealed, could not propose them as divine ‘imperatives’, 
if she were not infallible in doing so (which, by the way, she 
is also in proposing, if needed, the first self-evident moral 
principles and their immediate derivatives, the secondary 
moral principles, all of which belong to the natural moral law). 
As regards the prudential sep je derived from the explicitly or 
implicitly revealed by way of consequence or by way of 
determination, which constitute ecclesiastical positive law (just 
as the human precepts derived from the natural first and second- 
ary aoancen constitute the human positive or civil law), if these 

rudential precepts are of general application, their infallibility 


is radically absolute although formally only prudential, and they 
do not necessarily represent a maximum of prudence; in their 
particular applications they are of fallible prudential assistance, 


so that error is possible in particular cases (as when witnesses 
are untruthful or medical diagnosis erroneous etc.). As to 
decisions of the biological and empirical order (p. 371), they 
are fallible, yet they are beneficial in the majority of cases and 
often show forth the Church’s superior sense of opportuneness. 
To conclude (p. 379) these various jurisdictional powers of 
the Church must not be seen separated but implied in each 
other, the higher finding it normal complement in the lower. 
Their message is not always and in every case infallible, yet 
as a whole it is holy, and even where lapses occur it remains 
radically holy and is so in the majority of cases since it 
represents the application of good and prudent laws, and also 
absolutely holy since the decisions by which it might come 
to commit a sin are cancelled in advance by the general laws 
of the Church. Moreover, the jurisdictional teaching, the 
authoritative message of the Church itself, opens wide the 
ways on which the theological faith, the affective and effective 
charity of all the faithful, in other words the contemplation 
and action of the whole Church may march with sure steps. 
Thus the jurisdictional guidance and the welcome reception 
of it walk hand in hand and are a manifestation of the charity 
that animates the Church and makes for a unity that even 
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astonishes our enemies. Nay this concerted activity, which 
is like an inner spring that spiritualizes the Church, will also 
be able to manifest divine truths with unique power and make 
their influence felt far beyond the Church’s limits. 


VIII. The permanent jurisdiction is either particular or 
universal : this is its fourth division (p. 382 sqq.). R preliminary 
question is: how did the apostolate give birth to the 
episcopate ? Christ conferred certain exceptional or extra- 
ordinary powers on the apostles as founders of the Church, 
called the apostolate (in a strict sense, as distinct from the 
episcopate) and extending to the whole Church but not 
transmissible. With many modern theologians the author 
is of opinion that the permanent and regular (i.e. ordinary) 
jurisdictional power of the episcopate was contained in the 
na yp expressly, formally and univocally as a part in the 
whole, since it is per se a normal and necessary concomitant of 
the power of order, which the apostles possessed in a regular 
and transmissible way. This gives its full meaning to the 
statement that the bishops are the successors of the apostles, 
i.e. not only in the power of order but also in that of 
jurisdiction. Similarly in St Peter who received directly from 
Christ, not only his transapostolic power, but also his 
permanent and regular power over the whole Church, 
evidently to be passed on to his successors, since Christ so 
instituted the Church that it should endure till the end of the 
world. As the exceptional powers to the apostles became 
gradually extinct, and their regular, permanent and trans- 
missible powers aione survived, it more and more appeared 
that, unlike the regular power of Peter and his successors 
which extended over the whole Church, the regular powers 
of the others were destined to feed particular flocks and to be 
limited to the local churches (comp. Timothy in Ephesus, 
Titus in Crete). This jurisdictional division then : Supreme 
and Universal Pontificate ie. Papacy, and subordinate and 
a riggs Pontificate i.e. Episcopate, is of divine origin. 

e€ episcopate (p. 390 sqq.) appears as the authority instituted 
for a particular, local church. This applies as well to the 
collegiate episcopate (of short duration in the early Church) 
as to the unitary episcopate. The bishop possesses the power 
of order and of jurisdiction. His jurisdiction is plenary : he 
has to teach his flock revealed truths and revealed imperatives, 
to hand on to them the general prudential measures promulgated 
for the whole Church, to legislate, judge and apply sanction 
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in his own diocese in view of assuring the acceptance of the 
above-mentioned directives in all things that concern the 
salvation of souls. It is also immediate, i.e. reaches directly, 
subjects and strangers within his diocese and subjects also 
without. His episcopal state is a state of (at least initial) 
perfection, a prerequisite in one who has to lead others to 
perfection, not of one who has merely to tend to perfection 
under the guidance of a superior, like the monk. He also is 
the ruler, pastor and foundation of his own particular church 
in Christ’s name alone : Christ is the prince of shepherds and 
the elders are the shepherds (I Peter v, 2 and 4) and Christ said, 
“Whoso heareth you, heareth Me’ (Luke x, 16). 

What Christ called ‘My Church’, ‘My Kingdom’, and wished 
to be ‘one flock and one Shepherd’, he obviously wanted to 
preserve its primitive structure (p. 399 sqq.) and to be for ever 
of the monarchical form, when before the Ascension he 
promised to put it, and after the Ascension did put it, under 
the authority of one single head to whom he gave all necessary 
power and promised all assistance to be the age-long 
foundation on which it would stand. He came to save by 
bodily contact with his sanctity, before the Ascension under 
his own appearances, and after it under appearances not his 
own, by substantial contact in the Holy Eucharist under the 
appearances of bread and wine, by active contact under the 
appearances of a visible hierarchy with a supreme visible 
head, embodiment of his own authority. This intention of 
his is clear from Matt. xvi, 18-19 and John xxi, 15-17, and 
is taken for granted in Acts (ch. i to v ; x and xi). Both pope and 
bishops hold their authority from Christ: the pope in an 
eminent, i.e. sovereign and universal way, the bishops in a 
dependent, i.e. jokes and particular way (Matt. xvi, 19 
precedes Matt. xviii, 18). The particular power of the bishops 
is ruled, and sometimes limited, in its exercise by the universal 
power of the pope. As both authorities come from Christ, the 
pope cannot universally suppress the dependent local 
authorities, i.e. the bishops, nor approve any self-arrogated 
independence whether schismatic or heretical. The essential 
character of the hierarchy can in no case be changed: it is 
apostolic. Christ carries the Keys of David and none other 
can open or shut pee iii, 7) and Peter alone has the keys 
that open or shut the Kingdom of Heaven. The supreme 
jurisdiction (p. 409 sqq.) does not belong as a proper power 
to the bishops and the sum total of their particular jurisdictions 
does not amount to universal jurisdiction, not even during a 
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vacancy of the Holy See. When a pope dies the Church is 
etdpbalous, but not in the sense of she dissident churches, 
for she always possesses the power to designate a new 
Sovereign Pontiff to whom Christ himself commits the Keys 
of Heaven as once he committed them to Peter. The supreme 
jurisdiction of the pope is, nevertheless, participated by the 

ishops associated with the Sovereign Pontiff and as 
the episcopal college. This collegiate jurisdiction is one wit 
the universal jurisdiction of the pope, and although specifically 
distinct from it, is not numerically added to it. The power of 
particular jurisdiction finds its proper subject in each bishop, 
the power of universal garwemte: finds in them its supple- 
mentary subject. The collegiate jurisdiction finds its scriptural 
basis in Luke xxii, 31-2 nae Acts xv, 28. The episcopate owes 
its cecumenical — throughout history, not to its own 
proper power, but to the virtue of the see of Peter. Its 
cecumenical activity is either regular as when the bishops 
remain dispersed over the world (the ordinary magisterium), 
ot exceptional as when the bishops are assembled in council. 
Its members ate mandatories of Christ, not of the peoples ; 
they do not come to the council to inject any law of numbers, 
of proportional representations, of majorities, or to exercise 
any influence of higher status or dignity. The supreme 
jurisdiction (p. 420 sqq.) in its integral wholeness is lodged 
first in the pope alone: he is the vicar of Christ, not of the 
Church or of Christians ; jurisdiction does not come up from 
the Church to him, but comes down from him to the Church : 
Christ gives it directly and immediately to him, not first to 
the Church to hand it over to him. fad, furthermore he gave 
it him prior to any choice of a constitution by the Church. 
Authority does not pass in this case, as in the civil order, from 
the community to one or several heads, nor did the Church 
emerge from any collectivity or community whatever : Christ 
said, “You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you’, and 
he chose himself the vicar to represent him. In relation to 
Christ, the invisible head, the pope’s jurisdictional authority 
is indeed vicarious in divine law, but as visible head in this 
world he has it as residing in himself by — title; it is 
plenary, immediate and ordinary for the be e Church as that 
of the bishops for their local churches. 

In the next section (p. 427), on “The bishop of Rome as 
Peter’s successor’, the author treats the link between the 
Roman and universal episcopate as a manifestation of 
apostolic succession. The see of Rome is the chair of Peter— 
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which does not necessarily include actual residence in Rome. 
The papacy is attached to the see of Peter for ever, and therefore 
the Catholic Church is the Roman Church, but the pope need 
not always be an Italian. In the sixth section (p. 438 sqq.) the 
papal infallibility is treated in extenso in connexion with the 
Vatican definition and with the Church’s consciousness of it 
from earliest times. The canonical sovereignty is of its nature 
radically and inalienably independent (p. 447) and has the right 
to fix the conditions of its own normal exercise, hence has 
the right to a civil principate of the highest form, i.e. to an 
international political principate to protect the freedom of 
the supreme pontificate. Should it be territorial ? Such were 
the Old States of the Church. Here follows a description 
(p. 453 sqq.) of when and to what extent and how the pope 
acted during that period as pope, as sovereign, as prince. 
Now there temains the Vatican City, a small territcrial 
principate, freed of the cumbersome tasks of civil government 
anid able to live in a more spiritual atmosphere. It will not use 
harsh temporal measures, nor draw the sword any more. 
Italy will protect the person of the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
undertakes to punish delinquencies committed on Vatican 
territory. The temporal sovereignty of the Holy Father is, 


in this little city, thoroughly identified with his weve 


sovereignty, and his State with the very foundation of his 
Chair, so that no violation of it will be able to hide behind 
the screen of political pretexts and sophisms to justify itself 
in equity and before civilization. 

The concluding section (p. 469 sqq.) of this chapter is an 
interesting essay on the manifestation of the primacy during 
the past centuries. In the early Church the primacy was more 
appreciated, and with more insight, than at the time when 

e extraordinary apostolate passed into the ordinary 

ontificate. At this period the insight was less penetrating : 
it seemed as if the bishops had only to be in agreement with 
each other to create by their intercommunion, and dispense 
to the Universal Church, the Holy Unity assured to her by the 
— as long as they lived. Here lay the loophole for an 
illusion. The West realized much sooner than the East that 
the transition to the ordinary pontificate needed the full 
exercise of the primacy. The first to do so were the churches 
of the regiones suburbicane of Rome. Soon the churches of 
the West and of Africa realized that the bishop of Rome was 
invested with a primacy deriving from the fact that his See 
was the Cathedra Petri. The t failed to realize this 
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sufficiently. A new element, the Christian prince had entered 
into the life of the Catholica. At first a protection, it soon 
became the tutelage of a sovereignty that had no limits but 
its own discretion. Constantine and Constantius II did not 
favour the primacy. Emperor Theodosius and the Council 
of Constantinople of 381 restored the Nicene Faith, but at 
this date the East re-established its own orthodoxy by its own 
means without recourse to Rome. It needed the councils of 
Ephesus and of Chalcedon to restore to the Roman Church 
her rdle in the East : that of arbiter in controversies concerning 
the Faith, to the exclusion of the prince. Moreover the Churches 
had evolved into ecclesiastical provinces and patriarchates. This 
organization, a work of councils and emperors, resulted in an 
Eastern ecclesiastical law, which the popes did not reject 
(save where the Constantinopolitan see challenged the Roman 
Primacy), so that general recognition of the Roman Primacy 
is not incompatible with a plurality of ecclesiastical régimes 
within the Church and does not bring with it uniform canonical 
laws, liturgical rites and customs : the Church is Catholic not 
Latin. Unfortunately, the schism happened to come into being 
before the East had reached full awareness of the supreme 
visible principle maintaining the unity of the Catholica, by 
which the East no doubt lived but without penetrating it 
sufficiently. The councils of Lyon in 1274 and of Florence in 
1439 tried in vain to reknit the spiritual unity of East and West. 
When the Vatican council proclaimed and defined the Roman 
Primacy the Greco-Roman churches were absent. There are 
four Excursus (p. 475 sqq.) : on the Primacy of Peter, on the 
Election of the pope, on the Loss of the Supreme Pontificate, 
and on the Origin and Transmission of Political Power 
(according to St Thomas, later theologians, recent Popes 
and two Christian Philosophers, Jacques Matitain and Yves 
Simon). 


IX. The hierarchy is one (p. 491 sqq.): the power of 
order and the power of jurisdiction (doctrinal and practical) 
are its two halves. They are interdependent, sometimes 
for validity of action, nearly always for liceity. But there 
is a higher unity: the power of order enables its subjects 
to act spiritually (on the ontological plane of the cultus) 
for the social good of the whole mystical Body; the 

ower of jurisdiction binds them by duty to do so (on the 
juridical and intentional plane). The unity of the hierarchy 
results from its unicity : one God, one Christ, one hierarchy. 
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In schismatic or heretical Churches with valid orders the 
jurisdictional power they presume to exercise is in some cases 
tacitly validated by the Holy Father for the sake of souls that 
belong to them (if they are in good faith). In the Churches 
without valid orders there is no jurisdictional power, although 
there may be baptized souls in good faith. The good effects of 
such survivals are still due to the hierarchy of the true Church : 
it is its indirect action in the world. To explain the direct action 
of the hierarchy (p. 511 sqq.) the nt) ag a recourse to what 
he calls the ‘created sat of the Church, following in this 
St Pius X in his Compendium Doctrine Christiane (Rome, 
1905, p. 119). He defines it as ‘Orientated sacramental charity’. 
It is the immediate principle which acts to spiritualize the 
whole body from within, to organize and articulate it. From the 
sacramental power the Church receives the very principles of 
her activity: sacramental characters, sacramental graces, 
spiritualizing her in ever growing charity, and from the 
jurisdictional power she receives the directives, which 
interiorized in her children by faith and obedience become 
capable of orientating her activity ab intus and vitally (lex 
Dei ejus in corde ipsius). The sacramental characters, the 
sacramental graces and the interiorized directives (doctrinal 
or practical) are three aspects of the Church’s configuration 
to Christ as Priest, Saviour and King. These names in Christ 
signify three formalities, distinct but inseparable and 
compenetrating each other. So in the Church, which is an 
extravasation of his life, the sacramental power, the 
sacramental charity and jurisdictional truth, although signifyin 
distinct formalities, are mutually implicated and knitte 
together to make an individual whole. If we consider the 
Church, not in any particular individual, but as a collective, 
indivisible whole, we shall say that charity will be her form, but 
charity in its full flowering, evangelical charity, i.e. sacramental 
and orientated charity. The created soul of the Church then 
can confer upon men the triple likeness to Christ, bringing 
them into profound conformity with his character and action 
as Priest Saviour and King and thus the Church becomes 
coredemptive with him, and her members coredeemers. 
The holier they are the more the Church can rely on them ; 
the Saints have the spirit of Christ, they are the heart of the 
Church, but the Virgin Mary is the Church at its purest. 


X. The Church is- Roman (p. 526 sqq.) owing to her 
jurisdictional power which resides in its entirety and primarily 
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in the permanent person of Peter, in whom the universal 
episcopate is for ever attached to the Roman Episcopate. 
The Church is sacramental owing to her sacramental power of 
order which enables her to do what Christ did at the last 
Supper and to unite herself validly and liturgically with the 
sacrifice of the Cross, and also enables her to communicate to 
the souls the grace, root of faith and charity. Thus the Church is 
named by the two divine powers by which she has af ek ge 
and maintain herself. But to say the Church is Apostolic is 
naming her adequately. The word apostolic is essential, it 
names her by her efficient and conserving cause. It implies 
that the true Church depends on a virtue residing in the eternal 
Trinity, and thence descending into the immortal Humanity 
of Christ and from Christ into the indefectable twofold power 
(sacramental and jurisdictional) of the apostolic Body, and 
finally into the Christian people. Where we find this chain of 
dependence, there is the true Church. That is the evangelical 
order. It implies of course uninterrupted succession of that 
twofold power in the ecclesiastical body. Hence apostolicity 
is a property of the Church: the Church results from the 
abe Body as a proper immediate cause. It marks the 

ependence of the Church on divine causes, most of all on the 
nearest of those causes. The Church was instituted by Christ 
to endure for ever, so was the apostolic or hierarchic Body. 
But the Church as found in the faithful, the Church believing 
and loving, arises from the apostolic power as from her 
proper cause ; yet de facto she contains the apostolic Body and 
its hierarchic powers within herself as the central active part 
of her created soul, in which the whole Church, faithful and 
hierarchy, have at least a minimum of participation by the 
character of baptism, to which the whole Church submits for 
‘information’ with faith and charity. Hence it follows that it is 
in virtue of her essence that she is apostolic or hierarchic. Of 
course the hierarchic powers are essentially spiritual and 
therefore in their essence invisible, but they are visible in their 
signs (the sacraments, the visible teaching and commanding). 
Both the supernatural realities (supernatural because they are 
destined to dispense supernatural salvation) represented by 
these signs, and the fact that these signs do represent them, 
are in themselves pure mysteries, objects of faith, not of sight. 
We can verify historically all that is ‘visible’ in them to 
establish their validity and continuity, but their connexion 
with the supernatural order of grace and salvation remains 
mysterious, and so I belief (Credo) in the apostolic Church 
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while I can reasonably take its visible manifestation as a mark 
of the true Church. And so the author comes to what Tertullian 
called the argument of prescription, used by the early Fathers : 
continuity is a sure sign of Truth ; dissidence and innovation 
are two signs of rupture. This is the via historica and thus 
apostolicity is a mixed sign. As pure sign it is the miracle 
of the perpetuity of the Church : persistence of the hierarchy, 
persistence of its teaching, persistence of the social 
communion (i.e. spiritual fellowship). Finally, he establishes 
that the apostolicity of the Church was foretold in the N.T. 
and that it finds its general fulfilment in the Catholic Church 
only. This is followed by an Excursus (p. 554 sqq.) on 
apostolicity as the ground of Newman’s conversion to 
tholicism. 


The above sort of digest of Mgr Journet’s first volume is 
far from doing justice to the author ; if it does somehow, as 
we hope, convey to the reader the depth and penetration 
displayed in the 569 pages of the original, it is far from giving 
him an adequate comprehension m4 its scriptural, patristical 
and historical erudition, still less a direct experience of the 
attractive way in which the subject-matter is presented : the 
exposition is methodical and clear, the reasoning convincing 
in its serene, dispassionate inferences. Of course there will be 
discussions on this or that point, as we read in a lettter of 
thanks from the Segretaria di Stato di Sua Santita for the 

resentation of the second volume, and de facto discussions 
aes already begun on points in both volumes and will most 
likely continue for some time; it is one of the values of this work 
that it should set theologians thinking and erudites looking 
for further documentary evidence or better interpretation of 
what is at hand. However, this does not take away that the 
first two volumes (the second appeared recently in its French 
original) give one the impression of a work that may well be 
called, when finished, a ‘Summa de Ecclesia Christi’. The 
English translation of the second volume may be expected, it 
seems, in 1956; the reviewer has read a good deal of the 
French edition and can vouch that it contains still more marvels 
than the first volume. As the letter of his Holiness puts it : 
‘this work will help many of our contemporaries to get a 
firmer grasp of the mystery of the Church, which perpetuates 
through the centuries and the vicissitudes of history the very 
mystery of the Word Incarnate’. In the reviewer’s opinion 
Mgr Journet’s treatise on the Church, when the four volumes 
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ate ready, may well look like a Theology of History. Ma 
God grant him the time, health and holy joy to finish it. It 
will be a joy and a foretaste for those who are looking forward 
to the ‘Venite benedicti’: Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
possess you the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world (Matt. xxv, 34). 


Dom E. Luke WILLEms. 


IS A ‘UNIVERSAL PRAYER OF 
CHRISTIANS FOR UNITY’ POSSIBLE? 


ritIcs of the ‘Universal Week of Prayer’ on both 

Catholic and Protestant sides have sometimes 

questioned whether, on account of its apparent 

ambiguity, the formula ‘the Unity that Christ wills’ 
is a satisfactory basis for a movement of united prayer for 
Christian unity. To a Catholic, it may seem implicitly to call 
in question a matter of fundamental principle, since he is 
convinced that he knows what the unity that Christ wills is ; 
a Protestant may be inclined to ask whether ‘united’ prayer 
for unity in common with a Catholic who interprets the 
phrase according to an a priori conviction of its significance 
can have any value or meaning or indeed be conscientiously 
possible. The following lines are an attempt to suggest that 
such objections when they occur may be the result of a 
somewhat superficial notion of the nature of Christian prayer 
and of the providential means which are manifestly being 
used by God to draw divided Christians into unity. 

When, in 1908, the two Anglican friends, Paul Wattson 
and Spencer Jones, under the inspiration of God, chose the 
Octave between 18th and 25th January as a time of special 
prayer for the restoration of Christian unity, they were 
explicit in that this prayer was to be for the return of all 
Christians to the unity of the See of Peter. In 1935 the Abbé 
Paul Couturier began to take an active part in this prayer, and 
almost at once he became convinced of two things : first, the 
greatness of the idea which lay at the heart of the Octave 
movement and the possibilities which it contained as a witness 
to the belief that Christian Unity is a Mystery to which access 
can only be gained by prayer ; and in the second | ras that it 
cannot be expected that the substance of unity will be given to 
separated Christians unless and until all have first become 
united in a single prayer for its accomplishment. ‘The movement 
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founded by Fr Wattson could clearly only be participated in 
by those who already admitted that unity must be realized 
round the See of Peter: in other words, two-fifths of 
Christendom was excluded by definition. (It is worth noting 
here that the Abbé refused to employ the expression ‘reunion 
of the churches’, which did seem to him to be unacceptable 
or at least ambiguous from a Catholic or even Orthodox 
point of view, for which the unity of the Church is given ; he 
preferred to say that the unavoidable problem is that of the 
unity of all Christians.) 

Thus what the Abbé wished to do was to deepen and extend 
the message of Fr Wattson: one in Christ by their baptism, 
the prayer of all Christians is that of Christ ; and their inter- 
cession for unity is one in the one praying Christ pleading 
incessantly before his Father in his baptized members the 
high-priestly prayer : Father, that they may be perfectly one ! 
In the unity of Christians in this prayer of Christ there is already 
the beginning of a certain objective realization of the reality 
of Christian unity. There can be no question, for those who 
take part in this prayer, of making abstraction of their faith ; 
and the question therefore arises whether a Catholic cannot 
be accused of inconsequence or ambiguity in thus using a 
formula which does not make explicit his doctrinal position . . . 

It is important here to avoid confusion of thought ; and we 
must first ask ourselves whether in fact, when we talk about 
‘the return of our separated brethren to Rome’ we are giving 
adequate expression to the whole of the reality of the problem 
of Christian unity. As Catholics, our conception of the 
Church cannot be a purely static one : there is an element of 
Mystery in her progress as she goes forward through history 
in intimate union with Christ her Spouse. 

Again, as we were reminded by the Holy Office in December 
1949, the various Christian bodies and communions are, in 
their love of and desire for unity, under the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. And we should not forget the words of Pius XI : 
‘Pieces broken off a gold-bearing rock are themselves gold- 
bearing also’. It is not conceivable that we should abandon 
the attempt constantly to find richer and more adequate 
language in which to talk about this great converging 
movement of Christians towards unity. 

When a Catholic talks about return, it is simply an 
unequivocal way of saying that his Church will never abandon 
one iota of the truth which is entrusted to her by God ; and 
that it is in communion with this truth that true fidelity to the 
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call of Christ consists. Here again, all true lovers of unity 
are agreed that reunion in anything but the fullness of the 
truth of Jesus Christ is unthinkable. 

It is, however, possible to go deeper; and if we are 
suggesting here that the time has come to leave behind the 
expression ‘return’ (and the state of mind that goes with it), 
it is not 7, for psychological and charitable reasons 
arising from a desire not to offend our fellow-Christians ; it 
is rather in order to avoid being misunderstood and to make 
it possible to seek for a more adequate verbal expression of 
the ‘multiform richness’ of the reality. 

There is in fact nobody who thinks in terms of a ‘return’ to 
the past of the tenth, eleventh or sixteenth centuries. None of 
the various Christian communities, facing one another across 
their divisions, have remained static ; have been guided 
by the Providence of God, and no one can tell what further 
developments he has in store for them. For each of them, as 
for their members individually, the only possible attitude is 
one of ever greater fidelity to Jesus Christ and his Word, 
as they become aware of it ye by step. 

In a sense, we all know what sort of unity Christ wills : 
that is to say, unity in his Love and Truth. But our fidelity 
is not yet sufficient for us to see the time and the manner in 
which he will make of this a physical reality. 

Thus a Catholic, in praying for the unity of Christians such 
as it is willed by our Lord, by the means which he wills, is not 
simply taking refuge behind an ambiguous formula: for he 
cannot know in advance the fullness of the Mystery of unity 
which is being prepared moment by moment in the divine 
plan. An example of this within the past history of the Church 
would be the refusal, on the part of St Bernard and St Thomas 
Aquinas, in the name of the universal Redemption, to admit 
the Immaculate Conception of our Lady; in the name of 
the same faith, more profoundly and less partially understood, 
the faithful of this same Church of St Bernard and St Thomas 
to-day believe in the privilege of Mary : for the Church remains 
always open and receptive to whatever the Spirit of God may 
lead her to see in the treasure of the Word of God. 

The essential, therefore, in prayer for unity, is that it should 
be a unanimous, fraternal, united intercession that each one 
may respond to the appeal which God is addressing to him ; 
that Christians should implore for each other the grace of such 
a union with Jesus Christ that they will be more and more 
transfigured ; that they may never hesitate before the demands 
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made on them in the name of Unity, and that so the fullness 
of Christ may begin to shine forth from their whole being. 

Prayer for unity, when it is thus centred upon the 
sanctification of each and every Christian, is taking place at 
the very heart of the mystery of Unity. If Christian souls can 
be brought to follow the impulsion of grace into its ultimate 
consequences, they will necessarily meet one day in the totality 
of Love and Truth, their common Lord. 

It would seem that such a line of meditation is but a natural 
development of that first intuition of 1908 which made prayer 
the yom Xe preoccupation in the movement for the restoration 
of Christian unity, but which in its original form could only 
be preliminary and limited in nature. In each age, God raises 
up prophets in the service of his Church. They neither 
contradict nor replace one another; but those who come 
later bring to the original realizations a maturity and a greater 

rofundity by which they are transformed. Those who come 

fore prepare the way for their successors, who in their turn 
do not pretend to have achieved the last stage of a reality 
whose universality is for ever becoming greater. 


PérRE P. MICHALON, P.S.S. 


(Translated and adapted from an article in the thee 


1955 number of the French edition of Unitas, by D.M.N.) 


(CUMENICAL COMMENT 


OR some years the French Dominicans have devoted a 

journal solely to Gicumenical study, issued under the 

name Istina, from their centre outside Paris, which 

bears the same name. Edited by Pére Dumont, o.P., 
it provides a Catholic voice in the cecumenical conversation— 
it is really more a conversation than a dialogue—and opens 
its pages to articles by non-Catholics. The last issue for 1954 
was devoted largely to a consideration of that year’s World 
Congress of the World Council of Churches at Evanston. 
In the editorial entitled L’ Ampleur d’une Tache—which might 
be paraphrased the Dimensions of the Problem—Pére 
Dumont, 0.P., argues forcibly for a more general orientation 
of Catholic thought and writing in an cecumenical direction, 
or at least for a recognition of the now influential facts of the 
(Ecumenical Movement. At the same time he argues that any 
cecumenical activity within the World Council of Churches 
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which deliberately ignores or excludes the Catholic Church 
immediately condemns itself to ignorance of the real dimensions 
of the problem. This is a comment pertinent to the proceedings 
at Evanston last year in which the tendency towards a refusal 
to have anything to do with the Catholic Church could be 
clearly noted. The Ecumenical Review (17 Route de Malagnou, 
Geneva) for July 1955 has an article by Ernst Kinder, 
Professor of Systematic Theology at the University of Miinster, 
and editor of Evangelische Lutherische Kirchenseitung, in the same 
vein. He argues, as a Protestant, that any cecumenical approach 
which deliberately excludes Roman Catholicism, however 
disheartening the attitude of that Church may be, is a 
contradiction in terms ; it is no longer cecumenical. And any 
consistent exclusion of Catholicism from the C&cumenical 
Movement will simply turn it, he says, into a movement of 
Pan-Protestantism unk probably lead to the severance of the 
movement’s connexion with the Orthodox Church. 

Pére Dumont remarks that our Catholic specialists, in 
history, in international law, in sociology, in missiology, 
etc., commonly follow their studies in an exclusive context 
of Catholic doctrine and Catholic practice. They take no 
interest in the similar studies pursued by non-Catholics, and 
are not prepared for any conversation with their opposite 
numbers in non-Catholic bodies, much less with the committees 
or commissions sponsored by the CEcumenical Council. An 
example of the potential direction and usefulness of such 
conversations and common studies is given by an article in 
the same number of Istina, ‘La Vocation Missionaire de 
PEglise et la Recherche de Unité’? by M-J. Le Guillou, 
which is thus an example of the kind of attitude Pére Dumont 
would like to be more common. 

M-J. Le Guillou dissociates himself from both the extreme 
srs and the extreme optimists in his assessment of 

vanston. But he finds in its report, a new emphasis of 
fundamental importance, and one which has in fact been a 
re theme of all cecumenical activity from its visible 

ginning in 1910. This emphasis was expressed in the words : 
‘Evangelization is the cecumenical theme, par excellence’. 
The idea of mission is becoming primary ; vocation to unity 
and missionary vocation is — signify a single reality. 
Pére Guillou traces this theme through the history of the 
movement, and then in the Evanston documents. Analyzing 
the problems which the development of these ideas presents 
to ie Churches of the Reform, Pére Le Guillou quotes 
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interestingly from an article by C. W. Ranson, “The Christian 
World Mission in the Perspective of History’, published in 
International Review of Missions, October 1954. This writer 
considers that it is essential that there should be a closer 
contact between missionaries and theologians, and looks to 
a close and fruitful meeting between ‘scientific theology’ and 
‘missionary strategy’. I refer to this, since the subject is 
also increasingly in the forefront of the writings and thought 
of our best Catholic theologians to-day. How useful it could 
be if conferences could be held on this subject in an cecumenical 
context. For a reference to the latest Catholic exposition on 
this subject I refer to Rhythmes du Monde, first issue for 1955, 
where Fr van Straelen writes a long account of the situation 
in Japan, and a very striking review of a new German 
theological book, orientated towards missiology, H. Késter’s 
Vom Wesen und Aufbau der Katholischen Theologie. Fr van 
Straelen quotes and agrees with the author’s devastating 
opinion of the puerility of the average missionary approach 
in China and Japan, the radical failure at the primary level of 
language itself; Fr van Straelen is of course no arm-chair 
missiologist, but a missionary of long practical experience. 
He goes out of his way to include his own congregation in his 
castigations. Whilst on this subject, I refer to an interesting 
article in The Ecumenical Review for July 1955 called ‘Worship in 
South India’ which deals not with the controversial aspects 
of this subject but on the degree of use of indigenous material ; 
the small extent of such use is apparently almost as disappoint- 
ing as in most Catholic missions. But there are some useful 
suggestions and information. The article is by T. S. Garrett, 
tutor at Tirunelveli Theological College, India. 

Istina is not committed to a blind = + of looking only at 
the good things in the Cicemenical Movement, of praisin 
and never criticizing. In the same number as that to which 
I have referred it published a critical article by Pére Jéréme 
Hamer, o.P., “Qu’est, theologiquement, a ses propres yeux, le 
Conseil cecumenique des Eglises ?? Pére Hamer claims that 
the Council has gone beyond its mandate and has taken as its 
own a particular theological line, which is also irrevocably 
Lutheran. Pére Hamer calls to witness the declaration made by 
the Orthodox delegates to the Congress, about the perfect 
nature of the Church, its holiness and the impossibility of this 
perfection being in any way vitiated by the failure of individual 
members. Pére Hamer opposes to this a or from the 
report on ‘Our Oneness in Christ and our Disunity as 
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Churches’. Thus we may speak of the oneness of the Church 
in its earthly pilgrimage as a growth from its unity as given 
to its unity as fully manifested. In this way we can think of 
the Church as we are able to think of the individual believer, 
who may be said at one and the same time to be a justified 
man and a sinner (simul justus et peccator). In each Christian 
there is both the ‘new man’ who has been created and yet 
must be put on daily, and also the ‘old man’ who has been 
crucified with Christ and yet must be daily mortified (Col. 
iii, 1-5). So the Church is already one in Christ, by virtue of 
His identification of Himself with it (John xiv, 20 ; xv, 1-5) ; 
and must become one in Christ, so as to manifest its true 
unity in the mortification of its divisions (Eph. lv, 1-16) 
One cannot help wondering whether a condemnation of 
such a statement as unorthodox theologically is any longer 
ermissible since Bouyer’s great book Du Protestantisme a 
’"Eglise where he x aesint incontestably that the root 
inspiration of Luther’s doctrine is Catholic. But in any case one 
would like to suggest that much confusion is being caused 
by the failure of Catholic theologians to distinguish meanings 
carefully as between ‘Church Militant’, “The Communion of 
Saints’, and ‘Christ’s Mystical Body’, as between the historical 
reality which certainly grows and develops and the super- 
natural reality not subject to the movements of objects in 
space and time. There will always be internal divisions 
amongst the members of the Church Militant, as we pray in 
fact, in the Mass, for the unity of the Church. The Protestant 
theologian equally needs to distinguish more carefully before 
he condemns the Catholic doctrine as put forward by the 
Orthodox delegates ; and equally he might distinguish more 
carefully between supernatural realities and psychological facts 
when using the words peccator and justus. But what is most 
important here is that theologians on both sides should not 
speak as though their own theology were complete and 
perfectly understood. Our own Catholic theology is certainly 
still full of unsolved problems. It is not profitable perhaps 
to write polemically about Protestant ecclesiology when our own 
thought is far from exact or complete in many aspects ; by 
our own witness, it cannot and ought not to be complete 
until the end of time. Our emphasis must be on the common 
search for truth, based on a recognition of each other’s ——— 
Protestants are as bad as Catholics in their frequently 
aggressive attitude here—it is ingrained in both camps since 
the Reformation. Listen to Karl Barth at the Amsterdam 
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meeting of the World Council: ‘At that point where they 
speak not of Jesus only, but of Jesus and Mary, at that point 
where they recognize an infallible characteristic in some 
earthly authority, there we can only say a resolute “No”. Our 
only attitude to Catholicism is one of mission, of evangeliz- 
ation, not of union.’ On the contrary no cecumenical work 
of value can proceed from such a proselytizing attitude which 
is reciprocated and cancelled out by the other camp, refreshing 
as its frankness may appear. This is the stalemate of earthly 
polemics. But growth, and an adumbration of unity, is possible 
in a common search for truth, for the fullness of truth in 
Christ. Yet it will take a long time for the bulk of Christians 
on both sides to look at the problem thus. Frangois Biot, o.p.,} 
quoting the words of Karl Barth above, suggests that though 
most Protestants would not like to put it so frankly, their 
attitude would not be different at heart. To some extent this 
is inevitable, even right ; the average Catholic will also want 
to convert the Protestant, want him to come to the source of 
the fullness of truth. We have to be honest that this is our 
ultimate hope, but to eschew any sort of proseletyzing in the 
common search for theological truth, in ceecumencal discussion. 

In the cecumenical conversation it is often suggested that 
we should return to foundation doctrines, in particular that 
members of different Christian bodies should return to the 
doctrines of their own founders. It may be worth while to 
quote a passage used by St Thomas More in his attempt to 
refute Tyndale, as an example of a catholic, and readable, 
description of the Church. In his book Erasmus, Tyndale and 
More, W. E. Campbell quotes the following from More’s 
Dialogue Concerning Tyndale : 

*The Church, therefore, must needs be the comen knowen 
multitude of Christian men, good and bad together, while the 
Church is here on earth. For this net of Christ hath for the 
while good fishes and bad. And this field of Christ hath for 
the while corn and cockle, till it shall be at the day of doom 
purified, and all the bad cast out, and only the good then 
remain. Christ Himself said to his apostles, “Now be you clean, 
but not all”, and yet were they all of his Church, albeit that 
one of them was, as our Saviour said, a devil. And if there 
were none of the Church but good men, as long as they were 
good, then had St Peter been once no a of the Church 
after that Christ had appointed him for chief. But our Lord, 


1 ‘Protestantisme et l’'Unité’ in Chrétiens séparés devant I’'Cecuménisme. 
Lumiére et Vie. January 1955. 
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in this mystical body of the Church, carried his members, 
some sick, some whole, and all sickly . . . But when the time 
shall come that this Church shall whole change her place and 
have heaven for her dwelling instead of earth, after the final 
judgement pronounced and given, when God shall with His 
spouse, this Church of Christ, enter into the pleasant weddin 
chamber to the bed of eternal rest ; then shall these scalde vie 
scab pieces scale clean off, and the whole body of Christ’s holy 
Church remain pure, clean and glorious without wen, wrinkle 
or spot, which is (and for a while, I ween, will be, as long as 
she is here) as scabbed as ever was Job, and yet her loving 
spouse leaveth her not, but continually goeth about by many 
manner medicines, some bitter, some sweet, some easy, 
some grievous, some pleasant, some painful, to cure her.’ 

The sense of this passage provides a possible orthodox 
sense of interpretation for the passage from the Evanston 
report quoted by Pére Hamer, referred to above. The 
report indicates beyond and above everything else a 
willingness to listen to the Holy Spirit, to be guided. Its first 
and second paragraphs express something of the achievement 
of the World Council of Churches : 

“We speak as those who have met together in the World 
Council of Churches and have known for a fact that we have 
been given a “‘oneness in Christ”, in spite of our “disunity as 
Churches”’. 

This oneness is no mere unity of sentiment. We become 
aware of it because it is given to us by God as the Holy Spirit 
reveals to us what Christ has done for us. In this report we 
have tried to make clearer what we believe about this given 
unity, in the prayer that if we, and the Churches from which 
we come, strive earnestly to lay hold upon the meaning of that 
which is already given, the Spirit of God will open our «29 
to still deeper understanding, and our hearts to still fuller 
enjoyment of the unity which is ours in Christ.’ 


Joun M. Topp. 
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RITES AND CEREMONIES OF THE 


COPTIC CHURCH 
PART X 
(Continued from E.C.Q., Spring 1955) 
THE CONSECRATION OF THE PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA 


HE present article deals with the Rite of Consecration 

of the Patriarch of Alexandria, and the text from 

which the following translation and synopsis have 

been made, is that contained in MS. Lit. 253, 
Coptic Museum, Old Cairo, which is the earliest dated 
manuscript which gives this Rite.’ This text has been collated 
with that given by R. Takhi in his Pijém eferapantoktin 
ejennieukhé ethouab, Rome 1761, Vol. I, pp. 84-151, and all 
important variants have been recorded in the footnotes. This 
text of R. Takhi is the only printed one which exists, but there 
are two Latin translations of this Rite : (a) Eus. Renaudotius, 
Liturgiarum orientalium collectio, Paris 1716, Vol. I, pp. 467-95 ; 
(b) H. Denzinger, Ritus orientalium, Wirzburg, 1863-4, 
Vol. II, pp. 35-63. 

According to the ancient rule which was observed, with 
few exceptions, down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the candidate for the patriarchal throne must be a 
monk and, in consequence, the Rite of Consecration of the 
Patriarch, as given in the following pages, comprises two 
distinct parts : (a) the consecration of the patriarch-elect to the 
episcopate, and (b) his subsequent enthronement as patriarch of 
Alexandria. In modern practice, as the patriarchelect is always a 
bishop, the part of this Rite which relates to the consecration 
of the candidate to the episcopacy, is naturally omitted. 

It should be noted, however, that in recent years there is 
a growing movement to revert to the ancient rule of electing 
a monk as patriarch of Alexandria, Indeed, at the last 
oor agamico election, the candidate who was a monk secured a 

igh percentage of the votes recorded, and it is not unlikely 
that the next patriarch will be chosen from among the monks. 
In this connexion, it should be recorded that, in recent years, 
a number of educated men, several with University degrees, 
have entered the monastic life, and the Monastery of the 
Syrians (Dair as-Sury4n), in the Wadi ’n-Natrain,? has now 
become a centre for this class of monks. 

1It bears the date 1080 A.M.=1364 A.D. 


* Cf. O. H. E. KHS-Burmester, A Guide to the Monasteries of the Wdadt 
*n-Natran, Cairo 1954, pp. 13-19. 
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The Rite of Consecration of the Patriarch of Alexandria, as 
given by the manuscript mentioned above, is extremely 
interesting, since it certainly preserves much of the form of 
consecration of patriarchs in use prior to the Arab Conquest 
of Egypt. For example, the rubrics suppose that the Angelion 
Church is in existence, and that the Tetrapylon is still standing 
in the middle of Alexandria. Now, as regards the Angelion 
Church, it was built about the same time as the Church of 
Saints Cosmas and Damian which was finished in the year 
278 A.M.=562 A.D. It was situated in the west of Alexandria, 
in the place known as the Columns, or the Serapeum. These 
two churches were the only ones in Alexandria which, at this 
time, were in the possession of the Egyptian Church, since 
all the other churches of the city had been handed over to the 
Melchites by an imperial order from Constantinople.* Some 
forty years after the Arab Conquest of Egypt, the Angelion 
Church was restored by the Patriarch et (684-7 A.D.), 


since it had fallen into disrepair through old age.* There are 
also a number of passages in this Rite which are written 
entirely in Greek, as, for instance, the Address for the 
Enthronement of the Pope, the Litanies, the two Pronounce- 
ments made by the archdeacon, while the senior bishop holds 
his right hand on the head of the patriarch-elect, the Letter of 


Introduction, the Pronouncement made by the archdeacon, 
after the patriarch-elect has been clothed in the pontifical 
vestments and, finally, the acclamation of the people, all of 
which certainly date from the time when this Rite was 
performed entirely in Greek. 

This Rite likewise preserves some interesting examples of 
early ecclesiastical terms. For example, we have the Coptic 
term ‘taho eratf’ which is a translation of the Greek word 
Kat&otacis which was in common use for describing the 
act of constituting or appointing sacred ministers. As a verb, 
it occurs in the New Testament, cf. Acts vi, 3; Titus i, 5; 
Hebrews v, 1, vii, 28, viii, 3 ; and, as a substantive, it is found 
in the Sacramentary of Serapion of Thmuis, where it occurs 
in the title of the prayers for the ordination of deacons, priests 
and bishops, ¢.g. yeipobecia Kataotdoews “"Emoxétrov, cf. 
F. E. Brightman, “The Sacramentary of Serapion of Thmuis’ 
in ya of Theological Studies, Vol. I, p. 267. Then there is 


* Cf. B. Evetts, ‘History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of 
Alexandria’ in Patrologia Orienialis, t. I, fasc. 4, p.[203]. 

“Cf. E. Porcher, ‘Vie d’Isaac’ in Patrologia Orientalis, t. XI, fasc. 3, 
p.[65]). 
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the term ‘secretarium’ (onxpntd&piov) which is applied to the 
sacristy. This word is used with the same meaning by the 
fourth century writer Sulpicius Severus, and it occurs also 
in two Roman Ordines, one subsequent to the ninth century, 
and the other of the thirteenth century. 

As regards the hymn ‘O Only-begotten Son and Word of 

God, etc.’,® its composition has been ascribed to the Emperor 
ustinian, between the years 535 and 536 A.p., but it is more 
kely that it was composed by St Severus, patriarch of Antioch 
sear A.D.).6 In the Coptic Church this hymn is used on 
our occasions only : (a) at the Consecration of the Patriarch 
of Alexandria; (b) at the Consecration of bishops ;? (c) at 
the Consecration of the Holy Myron ; (d) at the Sixth Hour of 
Good Friday.® 

With regard to the pontifical vestments with which the 
patrlasch- elect is clothed, these are fully discussed by 
A. J. Butler in his Ascient Coptic Churches of Esyph, Oxford 
1884, Vol. II, pp. 144-5. The rubric, however, which relates 
to the investiture of the patriarch-elect with these vestments, 
is so involved, that no satisfactory rendering of it seems 
possible. 


O. H. E. Hapji-BurMEsTeEr. 


Chatby-les-Bains, 
Alexandria. 
Feast of St Gregory the Theologian. 
25th January 1955. 


THE CONSECRATION OF A POPE AND 
PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA 


Initial Rubric (Summary). The candidate for the office of 
Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria must, besides possessing 
the usual Christian virtues, be well instructed in the Holy 
Scriptures and in the Mysteries of God. He must likewise be 
a cleric, celibate, and of middle age. His election which must 
be conducted according to Canon Law, shall be made by a 
synod of the bishops and by representatives of the people. 


5 This hymn is sung in the Liturgies of SS. Basil and John Chrysostom 
of the Greek Church, after the Second Antiphon. 

*Cf. A. A. King, The Rites of Eastern Christendom, Citta del Vaticano 
1948, p. 164, and I. Ephrem II Rahmani, Les Liturgies Orientales et 
Occidentales, Mont-Liban 1924, p. 207 (Arabic text). 

7 Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. X, p. 21. 

® Cf. The Directory and Ordo for Holy Week and the Glorious Feast of 
Easter, Cairo 1920, pp. 126-7. 
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If the candidate who has been elected is not a priest, then he 
shall be ordained to the priesthood, and if he is not a monk, 
then he shall be initiated into the second degree of monasticism.® 
His consecration’ shall take place on a Sunday, and after 
the Service of the Morning Incense!* has been performed, 
the Divine Liturgy shall be celebrated. When the Lesson from 
the Acts of the Kpostles'? has been read, the archdeacon shall 
exclaim : ‘O Bishops and the bishops shall come forth from 
the sacristy in procession. First of all, deacons bearing crosses 
and chanting the hymn ‘O Only-begotten Son and Word of God, 
etc.”!4 then a priest with a censer, then a deacon bearing the 
Book of the Gospels, and behind him the archdeacon. Then 
shall come the bishops in the order of their seniority, and 
behind them the patriarch-elect clad in a sticharion only, and 
having a towel (Aevtiov) about his neck. On each side of him 
shall be a priest, and behind them shall come the priests in 
the order of their rank. Having reached the sanctuary, they 
shall make an obeisance to the altar, and the senior bisho 
shall say the Prayer of the ans a9 Then they shall all kiss 
the altar, and the senior bishop shall sit upon the Synthronus,!” 
having on each side of him the bishops sitting in the order of 
their seniority, and below them shall stand the priests with the 
patriarch-elect, whose face shall be turned to the east. Then 
the senior bishop shall give the Deed of Election (Yiqiopa) to 
a deacon who shall read it from the ambon. This Deed of Election 
begins as follows : 

“In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, the Holy and Undivided Trinity Which is in One 

odhead, etc.’ and the following passages from it may be 
noted, “The full compliment of 5 Catholic, Apostolic Church 
of God, of all the Orthodox, the most holy bishops and the priests 
together with the deacons and all the Christ-loving people of the 


* Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. X, p. 218 and pp. 223-5. 

10 The term used in Coptic is “‘Taho eratf’ which means ‘Setting up’. 

1 The rubrics of our MS. Lit. 253, Coptic Museum, Old Cairo, suppose 
that the Angelion Church at Alexandria is stil] in existence, since they 
direct that the Consecration of the Patriarch shall take place in this 
church. 

12 Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, pp. 391-6. 

18 Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VIII, p. 11. 

14 For remarks on this hymn, cf. the Introduction. 

18 4.e. from the point of view of their ordination to the episcopate. 

1¢ Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VIII, p. 12. 

17 4.e. the episcopal throne at the east end of the apse of the church, 
cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 380. 
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city of Rakoti!® and of all the /and of Egypt assembled, when 
the misfortune of orphanhood and grief came upon us’... 
‘Therefore, by an election from above and by the working of the 
Holy Spirit and by the assent and the conviction of us alli, it was 
revealed unto us to have regard unto N., the God-fearin 

priest and monk of the fair monastery N., whom we have aed 
as Archbishop for the Apostolic Throne of the divinely-prophetic 
Mark, the divinely-inspired Evangelist of the great city of Rakoti?® 
and of all the /and of Egypt and of her borders.’ 

The bishops, three priests of Alexandria and three deacons, 
a hegoumenos of a monastery of the WAdi ’n Natrain,!® and 
a notable of Alexandria or Babylon® now appose their 
signatures to this document. 

After this, the archdeacon reads the Address (Ipoopavnois),™ 
and when he says the name of the patriarch-elect, the latter 
shall make an obeisance. In this Address there may be noted 
the following : ‘This one, therefore, as ye see, we have received, after 
having invoked through canonical prayer the Divine Power, that there 
may come upon him the energy of the Holy Spirit. Pray, therefore, 
all ye who are present, that both the gift of the calling from on high 
and the grace of the All-holy Spirit may come upon him.’ Then the 
bishops descend from the Synthronus, and they stand at the 
altar to consecrate the Pope. They bring him, (and) he kneels 
upon the step of the altar. Then they give incense to the senior 
bishop, and he says the Prayer of Incense, and afterwards this 
ary : ‘Lord, God of hosts, Who hast®* brought us into the 
ot of this ministry, etc.’™ 


The archdeacon says these supplications : ‘Let us all wy : We 
e 


beseech Thee, Lord, have mercy. The people: ‘Kyrie eleison’.* 
‘Lord Almighty (and) Heavenly, etc.’ ‘For the peace of the One 


18 This is the Coptic form of the Ancient Egyptian name of the town which 
occupied part of the site on which Alexander the Great founded the city 
of Alexandria. 

19 For the monasteries of the WAdi ’n-Natrfin, cf. H. G. Evelyn White, 
The Monasteries of the Wadi '’n-Natrain, Parts II and III, and O. H. E. 
KHS-Burmester, A Guide to the Monasteries of the Wadi 'n-Natrin, Le 
Caire, 1954. 

20 The former name of Old Cairo. 

21 This Address is entitled : ‘Address for the Enthronement of the Pope’ 
and is written throughout in Greek. 

#2 Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VIII, p. 9. 

*2 The Coptic has here the Third Person Singular. 

*4 This prayer is the same mutatis mutandis as that which is said in the 
Ordination Service of Subdeacons, Deacons, Priests, Hegoumenoi, Bishops, 
and at the Consecration of Churches, cf. E.C.Q., Vol X, pp. 12, 14, 17, 
19, 23 and 329. 

% ‘The people’ added from R. Taikhi, Pijém eferapantoktin ejennieukhé 
ethouab, Vol. I, p. tor, Roma, 1761. 
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Holy Catholic, Apostolic Church, etc. ‘For the remission of our 
sins, etc.’ ‘Save, God, Thy people, etc.” ‘Through the intercessions 
of the Mother of God, etc.’ The people say: ‘Kyrie eleison’ fifty 
times). ‘For the forgiveness of all our transgressions, etc.’ ‘And 
or the sending down of the Holy Spirit upon the elect servant of God 
N. by the petition made for him, we entreat the Lord, the God of 
gn) The people : ‘Kyrie eleison’ fifty (times). Then the senior 
ishop says this prayer : “Master, the Almighty, and Lord of all, 
etc.”** The archdeacon : ‘Again, let us beseech the Lord.’ The people : 
‘Kyrie eleison’. The senior bishop places his right hand upon 
the head of the patriarch-elect in silence, while the archdeacon 
says this pronouncement :*" ‘The divine grace which healeth sicknesses 
and supplieth those things which are Jacking and bringeth together 
those things which are parted and maketh provision for all its holy 
churches,** proposeth to us to look upon N. the most God-fearing 
priest and monk of the most holy monastery N. as Archbishop of 
the Christ-loving city of Alexandria and of all the land of Egypt 
and of its nomes, in place of Abba N. of holy memory who Bath 
departed and hath come to God. Pray, therefore, fervently, all ye 
who are present, that the grace of the All-Holy Spirit may come 
upon him. Let us all say: Lord, have mercy, three (times).’ The 
people : ‘Kyrie eleison’ three (times). The senior bishop says this 
prayer, his hand being on the head of the patriarch-elect : 
“Yea, Lord, make him worthy of Thy sacred calling, etc.’ 
“Peace be to all.’ The people : “And with thy spirit.” The archdeacon 
says: ‘Pray, Bishops, stretch out your hands’. All the bishops 
stretch up their hands. The senior bishop says the Epiclesis of 
Ordination, his hand being upon the head of the patriarch- 
elect : ‘Who existeth, Master, Lord God the A/mighty, etc.’ 
in which may be noted the following, “Through Whom 
(Jesus Christ) we pray and beseech Thy goodness on behalf 
of Thy servant N. whom Thou hast appointed. Thou hast 
glorified him ; Thou hast chosen him as a high-priest over Thy 
Church, that he may be a ruler and a leader of Thy people... 
pouring out upon him the asthoritative spirit of Thine own 
knowledge which is found in Thy Church . . . that he may be 

26 This prayer occurs also in the Service for the Consecration of Bishops, 
and, with slight modifications, in the Service for the Consecration of 
Churches, cf. E.C.Q., Vol. X, p. 23 and p. 320. 

27 This pronouncement which is written throughout in Greek, occurs in 
the Service for the Consecration of Bishops, and with slight variations, 
in the Service for the Ordination of Subdeacons, Deacons, Priests and 
Hegoumenoi, cf. E.C.Q., Vol. X, pp. 24, 12, 14, 17. 

28 The words ‘for its holy churches’ supplied from R. Takhi, op. cit. p. 103. 

*® The words ‘and hath come to God’ supplied from R. Takhi, op. cié. 
Pp. 104. 
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to Thee, God, a faithful high-priest over Thine house which is 
the Church, serving Thee steadfastly . . . with holy sacrifices 
and prayers . . . Give to him, Lord, the authority of Thy Holy 
Spirit that he may loose all the bonds of those whom the 
Enemy hath bound in sin, and the separated members of ‘Thy 
Church, grant to him to reconcile them unto unity.’ ‘Peace be 
to all” The senior bishop turns to the east and prays thus: 
‘Look upon us, Lord, etc.’ in which may be noted the clause 
‘Send from above the highpriestly grace upon Thy servant N.’ 
“Peace be to all.’ He turns his face to the west, and signs the 
head of the patriarch-elect with his thumb, saying: ‘He is 
elected in the Holy Church of God’. Again he says also: ‘N. 
Archbishop in the Holy Church of God of the great city of Alexandria. 
N. Archbishop and Patriarch in the Holy Cathole and Apostolic 
Church of God of the aforenamed great city of Alexandria in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. Amen’ 
Place upon him the S#icharion, and the Orarion on his neck, 
and the Phelonion, saying : ‘In the Name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit’. Afterwards, they (the bishops) 
go up to the Synthronus. Let the senior bishop make an obeisance 
to the Throne (and) sit upon it, and the other bishops round 
about him, sitting according to their ranks ; (and) they seat him 
whom they have ordained upon the step. Let them give his 
Letter of Introduction to a deacon to read it from the ambon. 
Facsimile of the Letter of Introduction: A Letter of Introduction 
of Abba N. Archbishop of the great city of Alexandria. ‘To all 
the most God-loving pap and deacons, etc. . . . greetings in the 
Lord! We the bishops who are assembled by the mercy of 


God, etc.’ in which may be noted the oe ie clauses, 
) 


“We had God as a helper, the Author of all good, (and) this one 
whom He chose ¢hrough the calling of heaven, we have raised 
to the glorious degree of high-priesthood . . . since he had received 
this power from God, the King of heavenly and earthly beings, 
to bind and to loose, and, moreover, to ordain bishops and to 
give clergy to the sanctuary and to consecrate altars (and) to 
perform the consecration of new oratory houses . . . to consecrate 
the mystic Myron . . . to perform the work of the laver of 
regeneration of the Holy Spirit according to the commandment of 
Him Who commanded him.’ The archdeacon says these 
5 : “Again with fervour, in peace let us beseech the Lord’. 
‘For the peace, etc.’ ‘For our assembly, etc.’ ‘For the holy bishops 
who are present, etc.’ ‘For his*® constant and pious stability, etc.’ 
‘For the Church entrusted to him, etc.’ ‘For his being well-pleasing 
8° 4.2, the patriarch-elect. 
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to God, etc.’ ‘For his prosperity and mildness and forbearance, etc.’ 

‘That we may be worthy of the calling from on high, etc.’ ‘For 
ourselves and for others, etc.’ The people :*1 ‘Kyrie eleison’ thrice. 
The senior bishop seoplicte thus, saying: ‘We ordain® N., 

the elect servant of God Archbishop and Patriarch into the 
One, Only, Indissoluble Holy Church of the Unseen and 
Living Lord, of the Christ- loving city of the Orthodox, Rakoti, 
and of the Jand of Egypt and its boundaries, etc.’ T *he people 
Say: ae (thrice), (and) at the same time, ‘the Book of the 
Four Gospels is held over his head. Afterwards, they remove 
the Book of the Four Gospels from above his head, (and) the 
senior bishop places his hand upon him, while the archdeacon 
exclaims : ‘Ihe divine grace which healeth sicknesses and supplieth 
those things which are lacking, and ever maketh provision for its holy 
churches, advances him from among the priests to Archbishop of the 
great city of Alexandria and of all the land of Egypt and its nomes. 
Let all os us who are present pray, therefore, that the grace of the 
All-Holy - seo may come upon him’. The people :** ‘Kyrie eleison’ 
(thrice). T. ane : “Grant (this), Lord’. The archdeacon : ‘Pray 
together, holy bishops who are present’. Then all the bishops who ate 
assembled, one by one, according to rank, say this pronouncement, 
placing their hands upon his head, the archdeacen saying each 
time: “Again, let us beseech the Lord’. The bishops say: ‘We 
place our hands upon the elect servant of God N., in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy S$ ‘birt, for 
ae up a firm and revered state of the One, Only, Indissoluble 
Church of the Unseen and Living God, etc.’ and every time 
(that) each one of them finishes, the people exclaim : ‘Worthy’ 
(thrice). And when all have finished, the senior bishop places 
on him the appare/** which (is) symbolic of the Apostolic gift, 
which is the /ention®* which (is) upon his head and the 

31 ‘The people’ added from R. Takhi, op. cit. 

%2 The primary meaning of the Coptic word used here is ‘to call’, ‘to 
summon’, but in contexts such as this, it bears the meaning ‘to ordain’. 

38 ‘Tet all—therefore’ is supplied from R. Takhi, op. cit. It is required to 
complete the sense of the last sentence. 

34 ‘The people’ supplied from R. Taikhi, op. cit. 

% This act should be compared with that in the rite of consecration of 
bishops according to the Roman Pontifical, at the words ‘Accipe Spiritum 
Sanctum’, cf. Alphonse Honoré, ‘Des rites concélébrés one la liturgie 
latine actuelle’ in La Maison-Dieu, No. 35, Paris 1953, p. 

*° R. Takhi, op. cit. has the reading ‘omophorion’ for ‘apparel’, but if this 
reading is accepted, then the rest of the sentence becomes unintelligible. 
In any case, this rubric relating to the investiture of the Patriarch is very 


involved, and the translation offered is a literal rendering of the text 
of our manuscript. 

37 This word is derived from the Latin ‘linteum’. The Arabic rubric 
translates this word by the term ‘ ‘arda’ which is equated in the Medieval 
Scala of Aba ’l-Barakat with the term ‘tailasan’. For a description of this 
vestment, cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, pp. 388-9. 
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epikheri*® which is upon his shoulder, saying: ‘Glory and 
honour to the Holy Consubstantial Trinity, the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit: peace and edification to the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of God. Blessed be God for 
ever. Amen.’ Let the bishops and the clergy and the people 
exclaim thrice : ‘Worthy’. And when he has been clothed with 
all the archibieratic vesture, the Morphotakion®® and the 
Phailonion® and the Phakialion™ which is upon his head, 
hanging down, which is the ~ 5 ae of vesture, and the epikheri 
which (is) upon his shoulder, the archdeacon (says): ‘The 
divine grace which healeth sicknesses and supplieth those things which 
are lacking and bringeth together those things which are parted and 
maketh all loving provision for its holy churches, enthroneth Abba 
N. the most holy Archbishop of the great Christ-loving city of the 
Alexandrians and of all the land of Epp! and of its nomes, in place 
of Abba N. of holy memory who hath departed (this life) and hath 
come to God. Pray fervently, therefore, all ye who are present that the 
gift of the heavenly calling and the grace of the All-Holy Spirit may 
come upon him. Let us all say: Lord, have mercy (thrice). The 
senior bishop turns to the east, (and) says this prayer also: 
‘We give thanks to Thee, Master the A/mighty, etc.’ in which 
the following clause may be noted, ‘and take pleasure in the 
ordination to the Archiepiscopacy which hath been performed 
upon Thy servant N., the most holy Archbishop, through the 
descent upon him of Thy Holy Spirit, and direct the 
ordination® of his election in purity, and mayest Thou elect 
us with him unto that which is good’. ‘Peace be to all.’ Then 

8 The Arabic rubric translates this word by ‘shay akhar’, ‘another 
thing’ which is not very helpful, to say the least. Dr A. Boéhlig who is 
compiling a vocabulary of the Greek words used in Coptic, suggests that 
we should read either émyelpiov or émmeipla. The latter word with the 
meaning ‘band’, ‘scarf’ would fit our text better. 

*® The Arabic rubric translates this word by ‘thawb’, that is ‘robe’. 

4° For a description of the Phailonion, cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 389 and 
the illustration in Vol. VIII, Plate XXV. 

“1 This word is derived from the Latin ‘Facialia’, a cloth for wiping 
away sweat. It is mentioned in the Historia Lausiaca of Palladius, cf. 
P.G. 34, col. 1009 : obros 6 G&yws péxpis abrijs Tis TeAcuTis od« d0dyny epdpnoerv 
éxrés paxiadlov. The Arabic rubric translates this word by the term ‘ ‘arda’ 
already mentioned. The term Phakialion was applied later to a form of 
headgear, a tiara or turban. It occurs frequently in the De Officiis 
Cpolitanis wrongly attributed to George Codinus, under the form ¢axewAis. 
Under the form gaxioAcoyv it is used in the famous saying of Loukas Notaras: 
kperrérepdy eoriv, eldévan ev péon Ti woAE gaKidAwow Baciredov Tolpxwy # 
Kkakirrpay Aatuixty. Cf. Ducae Michaelis Ducae Nepotis Historia Bvzaniina, 
Ismaelis Bullialdi, Venetiis, 1729, p. I19, cap. xxxvii. 

42 Cf. p. 186, note 32. 


# MS. Lit. 253 reads “Thou hast elected us’, and R. Takhf, op. cit. 
reads ‘electing us’. 
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the senior bishop comes down from the Synthronus with the 
second (senior bishop), (and) they stand him“ upon the 
Synthronus, both holding him by his hand, (and) the senior 

ishop) says this pronouncement, thus : ‘We enthrone the Chief 
Shepherd who is called by God, N., in place of Abba N., 
Archbishop by an election from on high with the singular 
co-operation of the Holy Spirit, upon the Cathedra of this 
Holy Catholic Church. Pray, Po all ye who are gathered 
in this place, that the Lord of glory guard him for many 
years, etc.” The archdeacon says : “Let us all, beseeching, say with 
fervour : Lord have mercy, thrice’. Let the senior bishop exclaim, 
saying : ‘In the Name of the A//-Holy, Consubstantial, Vivifying 
Trinity, the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, we 
enthrone in place of the late Archbishop Abba N. of this great 
Christ-loving city of Rakoti, N. who is called by God and a 
holy vote (to be) first priest and archpriest and Archbishop unto 
the glory and honour of the Undivided Trinity, etc.’ The 
people : ‘Worthy, worthy, worthy’. Then they seat him** upon the 
Throne thrice, after the pattern of the Holy Trinity, the senior 
bishop exclaiming : We seat Abba N., the CE upon the 
Holy Apostolic and Evangelistic Throne of our holy, blessed, 
divinely-inspired father, Mark, in the Name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit’. The people : ‘Worthy, worthy, 
worthy (is) Abba N. Archbishop of the great city of Alexandria 
and of its nome’. They seat him“ firmly upon the Throne, the 
Gospel according to Mark in his embrace, and all the bishops give 
to him she kiss of peace, saying : ‘Worthy’ (thrice). Afterwards, the 
clergy and the people kiss his hand. Afterwards, a scribe (who 
is) a deacon reads the Address on the Assumption of Office from 
the ambon, and they recite to him“ from the acclamations® and 
the proclamations and the eulogies for the patriarchate (iepapyia) 
and the words which are fitting for the honour of the Aigh- 
priesthood. And also the Prologus*® and the Propsalmus,” and 
they give to him* the Gospel according to John, (and) he reads 
the twenty-third chapter, and every time that he reads ‘I am 

44 74.e. the patriarch. 

“ The term used here is érdxoverov, possibly so named, because these 
acclamations began with the word émrdovaov. 

46 The Prologus is, according to R. Takhi, op. cit., a Lesson from Hebrews 
iv, 14 to v, 6. It should be noted that the term Prologus occurs in the 
Greek Liturgy of Saint Mark, cf. F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, Vol. I, p. 118 O MPOAOTOS TOT AAAHAOTIA. 

4? The Propsalmus is, according to R. Taikhi, op. cit., Ps. cix, 4—5*, 6*. 

48 j.e. the patriarch. 

“i.e. the twenty-third section of the Coptic Version of the Gospel of 
St John, cf. G. Horner, The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the 
Northern Dialect, Oxford, 1898, Vol. II, pp. 456-62. R. Takhi, op. cit. 
gives the text of this Gospel, namely, John x, 1-16. 
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the good shepherd’, all the multitude cry aloud, saying: 
‘Worthy, worthy, worthy. Afterwards, he® offers up the Holy 
Anaphora™ in the regular manner, and he gives to all the people 
of the Holy Mysteries,5* and he gives to them the Peace. And 
the clergy chant before him, as he passes from the a/tar to the 
sacristy, and they take off the /iturgical vestments, (and) the 
senior bishop vests him in a black garment, while the clergy 
chant to him. And they seat him upon a ¢nrone, (and) the 
archdeacon says overt him the praises until he is vested, (and) 
he gives the blessing. And he comes forth from the Catholic 
Church®* unto the Patriarchate of Saint Mark, riding upon his 
beast, and all the bishops also. And all the multitude follow 
after him, and. the dignitaries®® riding before him, (and) 
three crosses before them. Then the eicon of Saint Mark and 
another three crosses and the banner.® And all the c/ergy walk 
before him chanting with great reverence, passing through the 
midst of the city until they reach the middle of it, or the 
Tetrapylon. They halt, and a deacon says these supplications : 
‘Let us all say with fervour : We beseech Thee,®® Lord, have mercy’. 
‘Lord Almighty (and) Heavenly, etc.’ ‘For the Pw and concord 
and stability of the whole world and the union of all the holy churches 
of God, etc.’ ‘That we may greg and sheltered, etc.’ ‘For 
the remission of our sins, etc.’ ‘For this holy city of Christ our God, 
etc.” ‘For the forgiveness of all our transgressions, etc.’ The people :* 


5° R. Taikhi, op. cit. has the following additional rubric: ‘The patriarch 
says the Prayer of the Veil from the Anaphora of Saint Basil, of which the 
beginning is: ‘God, Who through Thine unspeakable love of mankind, 
etc.’ cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 14. 

51 4.¢. the Divine Liturgy. 

524.¢. administers the Holy Communion. 

53 The term onxpnrdpioy is from the Latin word ‘secretarium’, and is 
used for sacristy by the fourth century writer Sulpicius Severus, cf. 
E. Benoist and H. Goelzer, Nouveau Dictionnaire Latin-Francais, p. 1381. 
It also occurs in a Roman Ordo of the ninth century and in another 
Roman Ordo of the thirteenth century. 

544.e. the Angelion Church at Alexandria. 

55 The word ‘dignitaries’ is from the Arabic translation which has 
‘dawlah’. The word used in the Coptic text is ‘Tilekté’, perhaps ‘Delectus’ 

5¢ The word ‘banner’ is from the Arabic translation which has ‘ ‘alam’. 
The word used in the Coptic text is MHXON. Dr A. Béhlig suggests that 
this may be a corruption of MHAON =BHAON from the Latin ‘velum’, ‘fiag’, 
‘banner’. 

57 Cf. A Calderini, Dizionario dei nomi geografici e topografici dell’ Egitto 
greco e romano, Le Caire, 1935, t. I, p. 154. In the Vita of St Macarius the 
Alexandrian, cf. E. Amélineau, La Géographie de l’Egypte a l’époque 
copte, Paris, 1893, p. 29, note 3, we read ‘when he reached the Tetrapylon 
which is in the middle of the city’. 

58 ‘Thee’ added from R. Takhf, of. cit. 
5° ‘The people’ added from R. Takhi, op. cit. 
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‘Lord, have mercy’. The senior bishop stretches out his hands 
(and) says this prayer : “Master, Lord, God the A/mighyy, etc.’ 
which is a prayer for the city of Alexandria and its inhabitants, 
as may be seen from the following clauses, ‘shelter this city 
and those who dwell in it in the Orthodox Faith : deliver them 
from famine and death and earthquake and flood and the uprising 
of enemies and the sword® of foreign nations’. ‘Peace be to all.’ 
He exclaims again, saying: ‘Let Thy mercies, Lord, begin 
to reach us speedily’. The 9 say: “Lord have mercy’ (fitty 
times). The Pope: ‘Glory and honour to Thy holy Name, 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit, now, and at all times, and unto 
the age of all the ages. Amen’. ‘Peace be to all.’ Afterwards, the 
Pope and the bishops mount their beasts, (and) they** chant 
before them until the patriarchate. They bear him to his seat, 
(and) they seat him, (and) they recite to him praises** and 
eulogies,®* (and) they make obeisance to him, keeping feast for 
three days, after the pattern of the Mystery of Him Who rose 
on the third day. The first day in the Asgelion Church, the 
second (day) in the Church of the Archangel Michael, the third 
(day) in tne Church of Saint Mark, (and) he celebrates the 
Anaphora, and he takes the Apostolic Head® of the divinely- 
inspired Mark into his bosom, of whom he has become a 
successor prepared to walk in his foot-steps unto the glory of 
the Lord. Amen. 


(To be concluded) 


8° ‘of enemies and the sword’ added from R. Takhf, op. cit. 
$1 7.e. the singers. 
62 The rendering ‘praises’ is from the Arabic translation. R. Takhf, 
op. cil. p. 150 explains the term éripérnua (érepérnua) by the term’ émppv@uol. 

%° The Greek word pwr with the Coptic definite article in the plural, is 
rendered literally in the Arabic translation by ‘aswat’. 

64 ‘the Church of’ is added from R. Takhi, op. cit. 

6 As regards the head of St Mark we have evidence of its existence 
at Alexandria down to as late as 1128 A.D. In the biography of Christodoulus 
Patriarch of Alexandria from 1057-77 a.D., the head of St Mark is 
mentioned twice ; once, in connexion with the vain attempt of a governor 
of Alexandria to extort it from the priest who was guarding it in his house, 
on the grounds that the Greeks were willing to pay 10,000 dinars for it, 
and a second time, in connexion with a certain man whose secret doubts 
as to the genuineness of the head were removed by his brother’s account 
of a dream which he had, in which St Mark himself appeared to him and 
spoke to him of his brother’s secret doubts. Again, the compiler of the 
biographies of the three patriarchs Cyril II (1078-92), Michael IV (1092- 
1102), Macarius II (1102-28), mentions in the list which he gives of the 
relics of Saints which he himself personally saw in Egypt, the head of 
St Mark at Alexandria. 
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A PRINT FROM A WOOD-BLOCK BELONGING TO 
LORD RENNELL OF RODD 


(A Translation and Explanation by a Carmelite Nun) 


. . The inscription at the bottom says : 


Representation of the Royal Slovenic Serbian Monastery 
(‘AaBPa’—meaning a Monastery of first degree), Chilandarion. 
on the Holy Mount Athos (‘cyuiir’ which means ‘which is there’) 
with the Presentation in the Temple, and a representation of her 
miraculous eikon. 


Above on the left, the eikon of the Holy Virgin known as 
that ‘of the three hands’. It is very well known and venerated in 
Russia. I remember seeing it during the Revolution in the house 
of a poor milkwoman. A tradition exists that St John Damascene, 
whose hand had been cut off by order of the Sultan, prayed before 
this picture, and that the Holy Virgin restored it. Because of this, 
she is represented with a third hand 


Above on the right, is a copy of a very ancient fresco (very 
badly reproduced unfortunately) of the Presentation of the Child 
Mary in the Temple, which is kept in the Church of the Monastery 


The block appears to be eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 
It is printed here by courtesy of Lord Rennell of Rodd. 

































LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


P.O. Box 678, 
Wallace, Idaho, U.S.A. 


3td October 1955. 


To the Editor Eastern Churches Quarterly. 


REVEREND AND DEAR SIR, 


Having been among the number of fortunate North 
American pilgrims attending the recent Eucharistic Congress 
in Rio de Sabin, I have been lately assembling some notes 
and impressions on that memorable event. 

Herewith I enclose a few pages which quite largely depict 
‘the heart of the matter’, as far as this pilgrim was concerned. 
If you find you can use them you are more than welcome to 
do so. 

I wish all those interested in the full apostolate to the 
Eastern Churches, both Catholic and Dissident, could have 
been privileged to experience the great days of the congress. 
To see the prominence accorded the Oriental prelates and 
their Churches would have gladdened all hearts and afforded 
a most gracious gesture of encouragement for the work that 
lies ahead. 

After the congress, Patriarch Saigh spent some time visiting 
along the Atlantic seaboard of this country. I wonder how many 
are speculating, as I certainly am! regarding the possibility 
of the Melkites in the U.S.A. getting their own jurisdiction 
and prelate. Time will tell. 

I think many of the younger South American clergy and 
apostolic lay elements would welcome the often fresh and 
‘radical’ approach to apostolic techniques contained in many 
of the European Catholic periodicals. Also the possibility of 
widening their oer and religio-cultural horizons through 
reading such publications as Eastern Churches Quarterly. That 
is why I have recently requested George Coldwell, Ltd, to 
forward subscriptions to new friends in Peru, Brazil and 
Trinidad, B.W.I. 

Praying God’s continued blessing upon your apostolate 
and your work at St Augustine’s Abbey, I remain 


Yours very truly, 
Henry D. ELLs. 
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‘It is safe to say without exaggeration, that the Thirty-Sixth 
International Eucharistic Congress in Rio de Janeiro gave 
visible expression to Catholicity to a superlative degree.’ 


He then speaks of the general arrangements of the congress, 
and goes on to tenet : ‘The impressive participation of 
certain of the Oriental or Eastern Churches in communion 
with the see of Rome. It was this element, perhaps more than 
any other, which gave to the congress a stamp of full 
Catholicity. One does not hesitate to say that, for this reason, 
the gathering in Rio de Janeiro remains unique in the annals 
of Christendom. It will be recorded in history as one of the 
first ecclesiologically balanced reunions of Catholicity since 
the turbulent years of the sixteenth century. Thus the congress, 
in addition to worship of God and the renewal of emphasis 
upon the rdle of Christ in the lives of men, struck a valuable 
theological note in the field De Ecclesia. Many who were 
present, with tears in their eyes, realized they were living an 
intense and valuable moment in the course of church history ; 
they could see enacted before them—and indeed they 
themselves helped to set the stage—the return to theological 
proportion 8 harmony which is a sign that purely defensive 


ag ogetics, as a normal course in theological thought, are on 
e 


the way out. The congress did not consciously “do battle” 
with schism and heresy—an approach which would have 
pees energy from positive endeavour. It poured every ounce 
of theological, liturgical and evangelical strength into a 
visible portrayal of the mystical body, with what success for 
Brazil and Latin America only God and the years ahead can tell. 

The Eastern Churches so well represented were the Maronite, 
the Armenian and, most glorious of all, the Melkite. The 
Maronites had sent Archbishop Zeade, archbishop of Aleppo, 
and distinguished laymen who were joined by others trom 
the local Maronite colony in Rio de Janeiro. The pontifical 
liturgy which was concelebrated at the main altar of the 
congress plaza was an “eye-opener” and a lesson in oriental 
dignity and solemnity for countless Latin-rite Catholics and 
2 whose knowledge of the Eastern Churches is sketchy, 
to say the least. But the Maronite services proved equally 
interesting as a confirmation of the fact that down through 
history—and apparently at the time of the crusades—these 


1The initiation was given in 1893 at the Eucharistic Congress held in 
Jerusalem when Pope Leo XIII sent Cardinal Langénieux as his legate, 
the Eastern element predominated.—EDpiTor. 
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people allowed themselves to become “latinized” in certain 
respects. The Latin style of the liturgical vestments and 
mitres was particularly noticeable. Our copes, or garments 
closely resembling them, are the ordinary Mass vestment for 
the Maronite clergy and their use imparts great dignity to the 
service. Maronite Church music, as heard at the congress, was 
a curious blend of chanting and desert wailing, possessin 
a plaintive quality not at ail unpleasing, but sacle the ric 
harmony we associate with Russian polyphony. A rather 
significant indication of political influence in the Near East 
was the fact that in meeting Archbishop Zeade the French 
language was spoken. 

Since the patriarch of the Armenian Catholic Church is a 
cardinal he was seated with the other cardinals at solemn 
functions and therefore was not noticed in his capacity of 
Oriental Church leader as were Archbishop Zeade and 
Patriarch Saigh. It was unfortunate that the pontifical Armenian 
liturgy celebrated by Patriarch Agagianian took place in the 
Candelaria Church in downtown Rio, the largest church in 
the city, but completely inadequate to hold all the people who 
might have liked to participate in these services. Again a 
certain “latinization” of liturgical custom and vestments 
could be noted in the Armenian Mass. The problems involved 
in possible rae of rite would perhaps be somewhat 
formidable for the reason that these Oriental people have been 
worshipping that way so long that they have come to look 
upon the “latinization” in the light of immemorial custom 
and by now a thorough part of their cultural heritage. 

His Beatitude Maximos IV Saigh, Melkite patriarch of 
Antioch, was undoubtedly one of the most outstanding and 
interesting of churchmen at the congress. Melkite Catholics 
are to be found in Syria, the Lebanon, Egypt, with small 
minorities in Western Europe and North and South America. 
Their leader is Patriarch Saigh. The English writer Donald 
Attwater tells us—in his two-volume work on the Dissident 
and Catholic Eastern Churches—that the Melkites represent 
most nearly the relationship existing before the Great Schism 
in the One Ecclesia between the various patriarchates of local 
rite and the Holy See. One can well believe that liturgically 
a the Melkite Church could become the most authentic 
bridge for ultimate reunion of other Orientals in schism these 
many generations. Their liturgical language is Arabic and their 
rite pure Byzantine (or Greek) of St John Chrysostom. It 
has been latinized not at all. But for the language and the 
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music, the magnificent concelebration of Patriarch Saigh and 
officiating prelates at the congress plaza could have Tass a 
Greek or Russian church service from beginning to end. 
Perhaps the pontifical liturgy of Patriarch Saigh constituted 
the highwater mark of the entire congress ; it was a thrilling 
practical experience of the genius of Catholicism based upon 
the principle of diversity-in-unity.’ 


[This communication has been slightly curtailed.—Eprror.] 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


THE CHURCH OF GREECE 


In Theology of December 1955 Professor Basil Joannidis, 
dean of the Theological Faculty of the University of Athens, 
gives some account of the Orthodox Church in Greece. Two 
of his items are of special interest : (i) The two Faculties of 
Theology in the Universities of Athens and Salonika, the 
latter having been founded in 1942 began its work during 
the occupation. 

These faculties aim at the theological training of the clergy, 
religious teachers in the high schools, lay-preachers and 
catechists. They also aim at becoming centres of theological 
research. 

The faculties as such, though they serve the Orthodox 
Church of Greece, are independent of the Church both 
administratively and scientifically being free to work within 
the Orthodox confession and tradition. The Greek Church 
often asks the professors to give their opinion on important 
questions and they are always included as members of the 
committees of the Holy Synod. However, the decisions of 
the faculties are independent of the synod. Although all the 
angie have studied abroad and hence know much about 

oth modern Catholic and Protestant theological and scriptural 
works, their aim is to turn ‘Back to the Fathers’. This is meant 
in no servile way but that they should have a deep knowledge 
of the Fathers and so be able to develop patristic ideas according 
to the needs of the day. 

(ii) The attitude of the Orthodox Churches to the 
(Ecumenical Movement. On this we will quote Professor 
Ioannidis’s exact words : “To-day all the autonomous Orthodox 
Churches, except those beyond the Iron Curtain, participate in 
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the World Council of Churches and its assemblies’. He then 
mentions the difficulties and continues : “The official Church 
has already decided for its full participation in the W.C.C. 
Thus a large delegation of the Greek Church, consisting of 
nine professors of the Athens and Salonica Universities and 
the chief chaplain of the royal palace, Archimandrite Jerome 
Cotsonis, was sent to Evanston. These delegates of the Greek 
Church in co-operation with the Orthodox delegates of other 
autonomous Churches, took an active part in all committees 
and discussions, and Orthodox delegates were appointed 
members of the presidium, of the central committee, of the 
executive committee and of other committees of the W.C.C. ... 
Therefore, the participation of the Orthodox Church in the 
(Ecumenical Movement and the W.C.C. is a definite fact and 
this is very valuable and significant for the Cicumenical 
Movement, which thus cease to consist exclusively of 
Protestant Churches.’ 

These facts coming from the Church of Greece are 
interesting, how far all Orthodox are satisfied with these is 
another thing ! 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Anglicanism and Orthodoxy by H. A. Hodges. Pp. 58 (S.C.M. 

Press) 35. 

In reply to those who adopt an attitude of hopelessness in 
regard to the Church of England and Catholic Unity, Dr 
Mascall, in his pamphlet on the Convocations says: “The 
recent initiation, at Lambeth Palace, of talks on the prospect 
of intercommunion between the Church of England and the 
Russian Orthodox Church may well turn out to be of the 

reatest importance in this respect’. The translation of the 
Eishop of Durham to the see of York is also significant in 
this regard. This present mood makes the small study of 
Professor Hodges very welcome, in fact the book itself may 
be considered to reflect this. 

Professor Hodges divides his study under three headings— 
the problem of Anglican disunity, the meaning of AnaMesii 
unity and the idea of Western Orthodoxy. He shows in the 
first section that the Church of England is Protestant with 
a difference, its doctrine, its service-books are, according to 
him, of the Reformation and yet they can and are given a 
Catholic interpretation, hence Anglican disunity. On the other 
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hand the Prayer Book and not the establishment, for that 
only affects the two provinces of Canterbury and York, is a 
real bond of unity in the Church of England. 

He then goes on to argue that maybe Catholicism and 
Protestantism are capable oe synthesis, though at a deep level. 
This he holds is the mission of the Church of England if she 
becomes a dialectical Church. The following quotation is the 
key to his thesis : “The problem of the Gecumenical Movement 
is a twofold problem: to reassemble the scattered fragments 
of the Body of Christ and to recover the fullness and integrity 
of the Faith. Neither half of the problem can be truly solved 
without the other. The Church of England as a dialectical 
Church is rightly trying to solve them together, preserving 
an interim unity between men who are not at one in faith, in 
order that they may grow together into a true integration both 
of the Faith and of the Body.’ And he concludes : “The meaning 
of the Church of England is to strive and pray for this synthesis ; 
and if it were found, what would it be but Western Orthodoxy 
at last made visible’. 

We agree that many Catholic truths are listened to by 
Protestants if put over to them by the Orthodox, hence their 
importance in the Gicumenical Movement. Professor Hodges 
is right when he makes it clear that union with the Orthodox 
can only be in terms of dogmatic agreement. He is not so 
right in his account of the holy Catholic and Roman Church. 

Dom Bebe WINSLOW. 


The Pseudo-Cyprianic DE PASCHA CompPuTuS ttanslated by 
George Ogg, B.sC., D.D., D.LITT. (S.P.C.K. 1955) 65. 6d. 
The translation of this peculiar third century work was 

well worth while. Not so much perhaps for what we can make 

out of the author’s Easter calculations, as for the light which 
it throws on the typology of the time and some of its 
spontaneous applications. Of recent years, for instance, the 
importance of the Temple in Judaic and in early Christian 
thought has come to be fully recognized, and this has enriched 
our understanding of our Lord’s references to it. In the 

Computus, the Temple, standing for Adam and the fallen 

human race, is in punishment destroyed at the Captivity. But 

the restoration of the city had been prophesied, and in it a 

‘holy of holies’ was to be anointed once more. This physical 

rebuilding was in its turn a prophetical type of Christ, for 

though city and Temple were again to destroyed by 

Vespasian “because of the infidelity of the Jews’, yet Christ 
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who by His death and resurrection ‘restored eternal life to 
Adam himself and to all who believe in Him’, was Himself 
a Temple ‘which no human hands builded, being anointed 
‘not with oil but with the Spirit of God’, and it was He who 
rebuilt the city about Him with ‘sanctified stones’—the city 
which is His Church. 

On the other hand, the mathematical figures used by ancient 
authors suffer notoriously in transcription. In the present 
work we have to rely on manuscripts which were not written 
till six hundred years after the original—in fact, there are 
only two of these and one of them is now lost ! Dr Ogg has 
done perhaps as much as is possible towards recovering the 
original figures. His translation reads smoothly, but one or 
two points strike one as strange. When speaking of a date 
when the moon was full, why does he say that it then ‘became 
visible >? And guinto quoque anno is surely not ‘every fifth year’ 
when leap-years are in question. 

Maurice B&vENOT, S.J. 


Early Fathers of the Philokalia. Translated by E. Kadloubovsky 

and G. E. H. Palmer. Pp. 415 (Faber and Faber) 355. 

In 1951 we reviewed Writings from the Philokalia on Prayer 
4 the Heart, and there we stressed the importance of the 

hilokalia for anyone who wishes to understand Orthodox 
spirituality. In the present book we are told that the selection 
of the Fathers given, with one exception, are from the third 
to the seventh centuries, this shows how ancient this method 
of prayer is in the tradition of the East. 

We indeed welcome this book as another volume to the 
growing library of translations of the Eastern ey es 

K.F.E.W. 


Origen’s Treatise on Prayer by E. G. Jay. Pp. 223 (S.P.C.K.) 

275. 6d. 

Origen by Jean Daniélou. Pp. 314 (Sheed and Ward) 21s. 

The first of these studies on Origen is a book of erudition, 
it contains seventy-three pages of introduction and 142 pages 
of text. These are divided into three parts: Prayer in the 
Early Church ; Origen—his life, works, doctrine and prayer ; 
part three is a translation of the text with notes. In addition 
there are two indices, one of scripture quotations and references 
and one of patristic references. It is indeed good value, but 
some might have prefered the Greek original even at the 
expense of a shortened introduction, though the ample notes 
to the text would still be necessary. 
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The second study by Pére Daniélou, whose French original 
is quoted by Dr Jay, is a book about Origen. 

This is perhaps the best introduction to Origen as a whole. 
It is divided into four parts : Origen and his times ; Origen 
and the Bible; Origen’s system; Origen’s theology and 
spiritual life. These parts are again divided so that a very 
penetrating study of and guide to Origen’s writings is the 
result. In the past many scholars have taken certain aspects 
of Origen’s work and specialized on them, our author, besides 
—s to light new aspects, has given us a picture of the 
whole man. 

He also vindicates Origen’s orthodoxy, showing how he 
is an authority for the tradition of the Church and that when 
he falls back on his philosophical speculations it is concerning 
questions on which the Church had not spoken. 

These two studies supplement one another. It is in this 
field of patristics that Christian scholars can work side by side 
and so draw together. 


Dom BEDE WInsLow. 


The Church of Armenia by Malachia Ormanian. Translated by 
G. Marcar Gregory. Edited by Terenig Poladian, s.r.m., 
PH.D. Pp. xxiv + 219 (Mowbray) 21s. 


Malachia Ormanian was born at Constantinople in 1841 
and brought up a Catholic of Armenian rite. He became abbot 
of a monastic congregation, but in the dissensions that rent 
the Catholic Armenians after Pius [X’s bull Reversurus in 1867, 
he was among those who abandoned Catholic communion. 
In 1896 he was elected patriarch of Constantinople in the 
national church of the Armenians, and held that office for 
twelve years. In 1910 he published his account of the Armenian 
Church in French, and it was soon followed by Armenian 
and English editions. It is this English version that is now 
re-presented by Bishop Terenig Poladian, dean of the Armenian 
seminary at Antelias in the Lebanon. Bishop Poladian has 
left the text of the 1912 English edition substantially unaltered, 
adding a number of brief footnotes and revising the trans- 
literation of Armenian names and other words. But he has 
added a short chapter (Cap. XX) dealing with recent history, 
and a statistical conspectus of the Armenian Church to-day. 
Both these are very useful after the tragedies and upheavals 
of the past forty years. 

It is very desirable that there should be a handy up-to-date 
account of the Armenian Church in English, but it cannot be 
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said that the need is met by a reprint of Ormanian’s work. 
His narrative, descriptions and explanations are very difficult 
to follow for the reader who has little antecedent knowledge 
of the subjects dealt with; there is sometimes a tone of 
certainty about matters that are far from certain; the 
simplification necessary in a popular book is carried too far, 
and there is an excess of special pleading. The chapters devoted 
to religious belief are less than jejune. The reader is even told 
that it is ‘all to the credit of the Armenian Church’ that it 
recognizes the decisions of only three cecumenical councils, 
whereas the Orthodox recognize seven and Catholics twenty— 
at this rate the position of the Nestorians is even more 
creditable. Six chapters appear under the heading of Liturgy 
(church buildings, ministers, calendar, etc.), but there is no 
account of the eucharistic service or other offices. No clear 
picture emerges of Armenian religion and its contribution to 
Christianity as a whole. 

Ormanian rightly says that ‘the enumeration of the services 
which Armenians have rendered to the Eastern world would 
be a very long one’ ; they are a highly gifted people, whose 
long history has had its periods of glory as well as of horrifying 
oppression and dispersion. But surely no good service is done 
to them or to their national church by presenting that church 
in terms of nationalist particularism and religious self- 
sufficiency. 

D.A. 
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